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CHAPTER XXIII. 
SIR PETER IS WORRIED. 


GREATNESS has its penalties, and great London physicians 
have not much time to spare for love-making, or, indeed, for any 
of the pleasures of life. Sir Peter Dursley soon discovered this. 
His usual hour for receiving patients was ten o’clock, but on the 
morning he was accepted by Bertha he did not get into his con- 
sulting-room till eleven, and then Drummond came to tell him 
that the dining-room was full of people waiting to see him. 

“ Any doctors ?” 

“ Two, sir; but Mrs. Halkett was here first of all.” 

“T'll see the doctors first, and I can’t see Mrs. Halkett at all 
to-day; I have several appointments for this morning. Now 
I’m ready, be as quick as possible, Drummond ; I am an hour 
late now.” 

All that day Sir Peter had scarcely a moment to himself; 
with the exception of a brief interval for a hurried luncheon, he 
was kept in his consulting-room till five o’clock, when he jumped 
into his brougham and was driven to two consultations, after 
which he visited several patients, and on his way home to 
dinner rushed into the club to announce his engagement to two 
or three friends, among them General Malcolmson. Sir Peter 
was anxious that the Malcolmsons should know of his engage- 


ment, because, as they knew Mrs Halkett intimately, they 
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would, he thought, be sure to tell her. To his annoyance, how- 
ever, the first thing General Malcolmson said, after congratulating 
him, was: 

“T say, Dursley, you had better lose no time in announcing it 
to our friend Kitty Halkett.” 

“I was going to ask you to tell her the next time you see 
her.” 

“No, thank you, old boy. I hinted it to her that evening at 
your house, and that fainting fit was the result. You take my 
advice, Dursley, and write and tell her, and do it this evening,” 
said the general. 

Sir Peter pondered over this advice in his brougham as he 
drove home, and decided as he was dressing for dinner that he 
had better act upon it. After dinner he had an hour’s work 
with his secretary, and then he sat down and wrote two letters, 
one to a jeweller, to order some diamond rings for him to choose 
from, and one to Mrs. Halkett ; the latter was the shorter, but 
it took him some time to write, for he tore up several sheets of 
paper before he was satisfied. 

Mrs. Halkett usually breakfasted in bed, and the following 


morning this letter was taken up to her on her breakfast-tray, . 
with several others. She singled it out at once, and with 
trembling fingers broke the seal. 


“DEAR MrksS. HALKETT, 

“After the marked attentions I paid Miss Bertha Dane 
the other evening, you will not be surprised to hear that she is 
about, very shortly, to become my wife. I have every reason to 
hope that this step will be for my happiness as well as hers. 

“ Yours truly, 
“ PETER DURSLEY.” - 


As Mrs. Halkett read this letter, which struck the death-blow 
to all her hopes of becoming Lady Dursley, she turned yellow 
with jealous anger. 

“That gawk too! That great, plain, freckled, sandy moun- 
tain! To think that he should be such an arrant fool as to 
choose her insteadof me! It is enough to make me break every 
one of the ten commandments; I should like to, and I only wish 
I could. Nothing would give me greater pleasure than to 
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murder Bertha and steal Sir Peter's heart, and make an idol of 
him, and fall down and worship him. It is too abominably 
trying. I thought that night he dined with me I had all but 
landed him, and now to be cut out by that prim fright! It is 
beyond all endurance. I won't bear it; she is not his wife yet, 
and if I can help it, she never shall be.” 

Thus soliloquising, Mrs. Halkett proceeded to eat her break- 
fast in a very bad temper, and made up her mind to have a 
personal interview with Sir Peter that very day. But as she 
reflected that wretch of a butler was sure to deny her admittance, 
if possible, she decided to call every day until she succeeded. 

Sir Peter, thinking it probable she would come ostensibly to 
consult him, gave the ’cute Drummond a hint not to admit her 
on any account; an order Drummond was only too glad to 
obey implicitly. So, when Mrs. Halkett arrived that afternoon, 
she was told Sir Peter was out. 

The next day was Friday, and Drummond’s excuse that day, 
that his master was gone to a most important consultation, was 
true. It prevented Sir Peter from going to Eastwich with 
Bertha and Chloe to see Paul. He dined with the two girls that 
evening on their return, and learnt that Paul had appeared to 
be in better spirits and better health than the previous week. 

“Dr. Crofton is attending him; he is to go over twice next 
week, Monday and Wednesday.” 

“I shall see him on Friday; we will all three go together 
again as usual. I'was rather thinking of taking a few days’ 
holiday, from Friday till the Tuesday; it is Whit Tuesday, you 
know. I thought we might all three go to Lyneham and stay 
with Dorothy. She can put you both up, I know, and I can get 
a bed at the ‘Crown.’ She will.be delighted to have us, and we 
would drive into Eastwich early in the morning to receive Paul 
on his release, breakfast there with him, and come up by the 
first train.” 

“Tt is a lovely plan, I should like it of all things; would not 
you, Chloe?” said Bertha. 

“No, I am sorry, but I am not going to visit Mr. Dursley any 
more ; nor do I intend to see him again if I can help it,” said 
Chloe. : 

“ But, Chloe dear, he expects you next Friday, and you never 


said you were not going,” remonstrated Bertha. 
; ge 
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“T shall write to him between this and then. My inability to 
go need not affect you ; Constance can come and stay with me, 
and you can’go to Lyneham with Sir Peter, Bertha dear,” said 
Chloe sadly. 

“But why won’t you come?” said Sir Peter. 

Chloe hesitated and turned first very red and then very pale, 
and then she went up to Sir Peter, who was standing on the 
heathrug, and putting one little hand on his arm, looked up at 
him and said in a low trembling voice: 

“ Paul and I must part ; I could not,” a great sob accented the 
“could,” “say good-bye to him to-day, that’s why I can’t see him 
again,” and then Chloe rubbed her cheek in a caressing way 
across the back of Sir Peter’s hand, and then darted to the door 
and disappeared. 

“ Poor little thing! She does care for him, her great eyes were 

swimming with tears,” said Sir Peter. 
“Yes, but I am afraid she will never forgive him, and never 
marry him. She has plenty of will and strength too, though 
she is so fragile and so full of fun. If you had seen her to-day 
teasing him, and then dancing a Scotch reel in his room, you 
would never believe it was the same Chloe who stood there just ° 
now. I never saw her in wilder spirits than she was to-day till 
we left the prison, and then she scarcely spoke all through the 
journey home,” said Bertha. 

And as Chloe did not come back, lover like these two forgot 
all about her, and spent the evening choosing one of the rings 
Sir Peter had had sent for Bertha. They had almost decided to 
give up the excursion to Eastfolk, but before Sir Peter left Chloe 
reappeared. 

She had evidently been crying, for she was as pale as a lily, 
and there were dark rings round her black eyes, but she spoke as 
if she were in the best of spirits. 

“T have settled it all. I have written to Constance, and asked 
her to come to me from Friday next to Tuesday, and the letter 
is posted ; so you two can go to Miss Dursley, and be as happy 
as grigs, while Constance and I will breathe such an atmosphere 
of cheerfulness that all London will be infected by it,” said 
Chloe with a bitter little smile. 

“Poor child,” said Sir, Peter,‘ laying his hand on Chloe’ s 
shoulder with a sigh, for having suffered himself he pitied her 
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and Bertha felt no touch of jealousy, knowing as she did that 
Sir Peter's interest in Chloe was purely fraternal. 

Mrs. Halkett, however, still caused Bertha many anxious 

moments, not because she thought Sir Peter admired or liked 
her, but because she was a clever, dangerous woman, who would 
no doubt do her utmost to steal her lover from her. Bertha 
sincerely hoped that nothing would happen to prevent their visit 
to Lyneham ; she would feel safer away from the vicinity of Mrs. 
Halkett, and the fact that she had not answered Sir Peter’s 
letter announcing his engagement did not tend to reassure her. 
- To the growing annoyance of Drummond, Mrs. Halkett kept 
her resolution, and in spite of refusals persisted in calling daily 
to see Sir Peter. At last Drummond could bear it no longer ; 
he had been silent so far for his master’s sake, guessing that the 
knowledge of these repeated visits would worry him, but on 
Wednesday at luncheon, he delivered his soul of its burden. 

“If you please, Sir Peter, Mrs. Halkett has called every day 
since you told me to refuse to admit her. I have made every 
excuse I can think of, some true, some untrue; what am I todo? 
I have not the face to go on saying you are engaged.” 

Sir Peter did not answer immediately, but he evinced many 
little signs of annoyance, which Drummond knew how to inter- 
pret. At last he spoke. 

“You can tell her if she comes to-morrow that I am going out 
of town, and you don’t know when I shall be back. I am going 
to Eastfolk with, Miss Dane to-morrow for a little rest and 
change.” 

“Yes, sir, and I'll take care you don’t come back again ia a 
hurry, if Mrs. Halkett inquires.” 

Sir Peter was exceedingly put out at hearing of the dead set 
this widow was making at him, and he decided to hurry on his 
marriage with Bertha as quickly as possible. Sir John Dane 
had now been dead just six months; if the wedding were very 
quiet—and Sir Peter’s own feeling in the matter was the quieter 
the better—there was no reason why it should not take place 
early in June if Bertha would consent ; it was now. the second 
week in May, so Sir Peter decided to discuss it with Bertha on 
are way to Eastwich on:Friday. 

. All had turned out as they wished ; Constance eunedl on Friday 
nm stay with Chloe, the bait of some May meetings in Exeter 
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Hall having attracted her, and Dorothy wrote to say how pleased 
she should be to see them. Sir Peter had never been so lover- 
like as he was on the journey to Eastwich, and Bertha, trembling 
with happiness, promised to fix as early a day in June a$ possible 
for her marriage ; and while Sir Peter was visiting his brother, 
she went into the city to see about some of her trousseau. They 
were to go by train to Lyneham, where the dog-cart would meet 
them, and Sir Peter had told Bertha to be on the platform five 
minutes before the train started. 

She was there in good time, but there was no Sir Peter, and 
she was obliged to get into the train just as he arrived, looking 
very pale and in a great bustle. 

He had not been looking well for some days past, and really 
needed a rest, overwork and the worry Mrs. Halkett had caused 
him having told upon him, but he looked so ill when he rejoined 
Bertha that she was alarmed. 

To her surprise he responded very coldly to her inquiries, but 
she supposed he was like a great many men, and hated to be 
thought ill, so she changed the subject to Paul and asked for 
him, but this topic did not seem fraught with much interest to 
Sir Peter. 

“ He does not look fit for much, but whatever you do, don’t 
tell Dorothy so, or she will be rushing over to see him, and 
nothing would annoy him more,” he answered, and he spoke with 
irritation. 

“Did he mention Chloe?” said Bertha, thinking something 
must have happened to annoy Sir Peter since they parted, as 
this manner was so very different from what it had been on the 

_journey down. 

“ What would be the use of mentioning Chloe since she has 
-washed her hands of him?” replied her companion, and his tone 
-was more irritable than before. 

Bertha began to feel rather hurt, for he scarcely looked at her, 
‘and she missed the tender manner to which he had treated her 
ain the earlier part of the day. She racked her brains to think 
thow she could perchance have offended him, but her conscience 
would not accuse her of any offence ; so she began to wonder if 
this were the beginning of a lover’s quarrel ; she had never had 
a lover before, but she had heard lovers frequently quarrelled for 
the pleasure of making friends again. 
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Did Sir Peter desire this pleasure ? 

There were several stops on the way to Lyneham, and at each 
station Sir Peter fumed at the delay and appeared to be most 
anxious to reach their destination ; Bertha, finding her efforts 
at conversation were not happy, relapsed into silence, and was 
as glad as Sir Peter when they got to Lyneham. 

“What the dickens have they sent a wagonette instead of the 
dog-cart for?” asked Sir Peter of James, who met them. 

“The dog-cart is not mended yet, Sir Peter; it was broken 
when Dr. Crofton let the bay down.” 

Now Sir Peter had told Bertha in the train he did not know 
what traps Paul kept, so she was surprised at the question, but 
she was still more surprised at his next remark after he had put 
her into the wagonette. 

“T will walk up, and will you ask Dorothy to get the children 
out of the way before I arrive? I am not sure that I have not a 
touch of influenza ; I feel ill and will go to my room as soon as I 
get there.” 

“I am so sorry,” said Bertha, regretting that she had thought 
him cross when he was evidently ill, and she drove off feeling 
how very short-lived earthly happiness was. 

An hour or two ago and she was, she believed, the happiest 
woman in the world ; now Sir Peter’s changed manner and his 
illness made her feel miserable. 

Dorothy’s hearty welcome and the gladness which somehow 
always surrounded her like a halo, cheered Bertha, and she was 
soon assured that if it were influenza Sir Peter would be well 
looked ‘after with Dorothy to nurse him and Dr. Crofton to 
attend him. The children were whisked off into the nursery 
with Miss’ Sanders, and only Dorothy was present when her 
brother arrived, Bertha having gone upstairs to undress before 
tea. 

When she came down to the drawing-room she found Dorothy 
alone, and was informed that Sir Peter had gone straight to bed 
as he did not feel well enough to keep up any longer. 

“It is such a sudden attack ; he has not been feeling very well 
for some days, but he was in excellent spirits on the journey ; 
it has all come on since he went to the prison,” said poor Bertha, 
who was on the verge of tears. 

“Influenza always comes suddenly, you know, dear. Perhaps 
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he will be better to-morrow ; if not, he is very anxious that you 
and Nona should go to Bilney; he is so afraid either of you 
should catch it,” said Dorothy. 

“I don’t mind if I do; I only wish he had not got it.. Don’t — 
send me away, Miss Dursley, please ; I should so like to stop and 
nurse him,” said Bertha, now fairly sobbing. 

“You poor girl, how dare you call me Miss Dursley! Ycu 
don’t call Augusta Miss Dane, do you? Now listen to me, 
dear. Peter is evidently ill, and it is most important to get 
him well enough to return on Tuesday. If you and Nona are 
here he will work himself into a fever of anxiety about you 
both, so, if you will be advised by me, you will take Nona, 
who, by the way, would not go with any one else, except me, 
to Bilney to-morrow,” said Dorothy, fondling Bertha as she 
spoke. 

“T will if Peter wishes it,” said Bertha. 

“He does. We will all meet at Eastwich on Tuesday. 
Peter will be better by then, I hope and think,” said Dorothy. 

“I trust so. I want to ask him something. If I write to 
him will you give him the letter?” said Bertha, who, thinking 
she had been hard on Sir Peter in the train, when he was 
evidently ill, wanted to tell him so. 

She wrote her letter, the first love-letter she had ever written, 
a pretty, touching little note it was, too, full of love and con- 
trition, and she hoped Sir Peter would answer it before night. 

To her intense disappointment, all the notice he took of it 
was to send a message to say he dared not write to her for 
fear of infection, but the answer was it was all right. 

And Bertha went to bed with a very heavy heart, and spent a 
great part of the night weeping and wondering what could 
possibly have wrought such a change in Sir Peter, who had 
been hitherto the most courteous of lovers. 

Had -she offended him, or was he delirious? Or was it 
possible he cared for that dreadful Mrs. Halkett ? 

It must be one of these three things, at least Bertha’s imagi- 
mation was not strong enough to conceive a fourth cause, so 
she spent the night lamenting in turn each of the above possible 
causes of Sir Peter's conduct, which certainly was rather un- 
accountable. 


« 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
POT-POURRI. 


Dr. CROFTON’S quarrel with Miss Dursley took place on the 
day Bertha accepted Sir Peter; the position when they sepa- 
rated after it was, that they refused to speak to each other until, 
in her case, he had apologized, and, in his case, until she had 
done so. Jf each held to this the Greek Calends would 
necessarily arrive before a reconciliation was effected. 

For the remainder of that day, which was a Tuesday, and 
for the following days until Friday, solemn silence, severe as in a 
Trappist monastery, was observed between these two very 
ridiculous people. They both rather liked the situation at first, 
and were equally curious to know who would yield first, but by 
Friday Dr. Crofton grew rather tired of it; he was not really 
offended. After all Dorothy had only done what he had asked 
her to do. If she had lost her temper in doing so it was 
because she was only a woman, not an angel. He wanted to be 
friends again ; he did not want to apologize, though, and he did 
not mean to do so, but he thought if he made the first advance 
Dorothy was such a sweet-tempered woman she would be sure 
to meet him half-way. He found, however, he was very much 
mistaken. Dorothy intended to have her pound of flesh; it 
was in the bond, and she meant to exact it. 

He had to go to Eastwich Gaol to see Paul on Friday, so in 
the hope of adjusting his little difference with Miss Dursley 
comfortably before starting he went to the conservatory, where 
she was engaged in spreading some Maréchal Niel rose leaves to 
dry for pot-pourri. 

“T shall not be home to luncheon to-day,” he remarked. 

Dorothy picked upa handful of yellow petals and rained them 
down on to a large tray in a slow shower, but never a word said 
she. 

He looked at her as she stood there, tall, fair, in the prime of 
life, full of health, and joy and gladness, and if he were not very 
much mistaken, with a very large place in her heart sacred to 
him, and he longed to seize her in his arms and make her 
promise to be his wife and bear with his many infirmities, as he - 
believed she could and would. 
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“ Dorothy!” he said, as a second shower of rose-leaves fell from 
her fingers. 

Dorothy flushed crimson, drew herself up to her full height, 
and looking him full in the face pointed with her finger to the 
door with the air of a tragedy queen. 

“Confound it,” growled Crofton, as he turned on his heel and 
left the conservatory in a fury. 

“T’ll pay her out for this, one of these days, or my name is not 
Michael Crofton. Means to have her pound of flesh, does she? 
By heaven, she’ll be rather surprised if I give it to her. You 
don’t have it just yet, my lady. I'll punish you well for this, I 
promise you,” muttered Dr. Crofton to himself, as he went to 
the surgery. 

There the first object that met his view was Fly, lying face- 
foremost on the counter, his heels in the air, a basin full of 
soapsuds on a chair in front of him, from which he was blowing 
bubbles with one of Paul’s pipes. To seize the astonished Fly by 
his trousers and deposit him on the floor was the work of a 
moment ; to administer a good shaking and a final box on each 
ear took rather longer, but the operation considerably relieved 
Crofton’s feelings. 

The effect on Fly was less soothing. 

“Where are my boots, sir?” demanded the doctor, as he 
released his victim. 

“Where do you get summons for assault from? I mean to 
have one, I can tell yer, and I mean to leave this here bloomin’ 
place, which ain’t the same since my master went away. And if 
you want your boots, James can get ’em and clean’em. I am 
a-going to tell Miss Dursley of the way I have been treated in 
this here surgery, which I hate the sight of now the best master 
as ever breathed was took. She’ll learn you to bully me,” said 
Fly, ending with a howl. 

“Get along, sir, get along. Now, James, come here,” said 
Crofton, inwardly rather ashamed of having vented his anger on 
Fly. 

Meanwhile Miss Dursley had been indulging in a fit of 
laughter, at the recollection of the scene she had just been acting 
in, and was seated on some steps, holding her side, when Fly put 
in an appearance. : 

“If you please, ma’am, I wish to leave this day week, and I 
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hope you'll soon find another boy as understands our profession 
as well as I do.” 

The dignity with which Fly, who was standing “at attention,” 
with his feet in the first position, made this remark sent Miss 
Dursley into another peal of laughter. 

“It ain’t no laughing matter, and if you please, I want a 
summons for assault against Dr. Crofton.” 

“Good gracious, Fly! What do you mean?” 

“He have been bullying me, boxing my ears and assaulting 
me, and I’ll have the law of him. He ain’t my master; if he was 
he had have known better. James ain’t going to stop; he has 
had almost enough.” 

“I am afraid, Fly, you have been impertinent to Dr. Crofton ; 
if so, your master will be very sorry and very angry when he 
hears of it. Now tell me exactly what has happened,” said 
Dorothy, guessing that Fly had been suffering the punishment 
of her sins against Dr. Crofton. 

Fly made a full confession, being rather proud of his 
impertinence; and Dorothy, so improved the occasion that 
at the end of the interview Fly’s notice was retracted, 
and he had undertaken to apologize to Dr. Crofton on his 
return. 

Dorothy had had a few lines from Paul that morning, telling 
her he had not been very well, and was expecting Crofton 
instead of Sir Peter that day to see him, and as she was most 
anxious to know how he was, she made up her mind to break 
the ice when Dr. Crofton came back, and ask him how he found 
Paul. 

She began to think she had been rather severe on the little 
man that morning ; he had made the first advance and she had 
repulsed him ; it certainly behoved her to make the next, so on 
Dr. Crofton’s return she went to the surgery and knocked at the 
door. 

“ How did you find my brother?” she asked when, in answer 
to Dr. Crofton’s command to come in, she walked into the for- 
bidden quarters. 

Dr. Crofton was dispensing some medicine, but he neither 
answered nor looked round, but holding the measuring glass and 
bottle up to the light, carefully poured out the required quantity 
of the drug he was using. 
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“Dr. Crofton,” said Dorothy, feeling very angry at his 
rudeness. 

Dr. Crofton put down the bottle and glass, and turning round, 
pointed with one finger to the surgery door, just as Dorothy had 
done in the morning in the.conservatory. Cross as she felt, he 
mimicked her so exactly and looked so absurd that she could 
not help smiling as she turned on her heel and meekly obeyed 
the gesture. re bind 

“I suppose it serves me right, but oh! how irritating it is, 
when I do so want to know how Paul is. He really is a cruel, 
edious, tyrannical, obstinate, bad-tempered little man, and yet in 
spite of all his faults, I really and truly like. him exceedingly,” 
thought Dorothy as she returned to the drawing room. She was 
not aware how much she did care for him, for anxious as she 
was about Paul, it was Crofton and not her brother of whom she 
was thinking, when a little later Fly appeared with a note from 
the surgery. It was a few lines from Paul scribbled on half a 
sheet of paper and twisted into a note. “I am better. Don’t 
fret about me.” 

“Did Dr. Crofton give you any message, Fly ?” said Dorothy. 

“No, ma’am; -he gave me half-a-crown for myself when I 
begged his pardon.” 

“I wonder what he would give me if I were to do the same,” 
thought Dorothy. 

But she had no intention of doing anything of the kind ; the 
more she thought of Dr. Crofton’s conduct, the more angry she 
felt with him for daring to order her out of a room in her own 
house and refusing to answer a question. True, she had treated 
him in a precisely similar manner, but then, as with true feminine 
logic she argued, that was a totally different matter. “What was 
sauce for the goose was not sauce for the gander.” . And until he 
apologized for his behaviour nothing should induce her to speak 
to him. Time went on and Monday morning arrived, and with 
it a letter from Sir Peter, saying that he and Bertha would like 
to spend Whitsuntide at what he still loved to call “ home,” and 
still Dr. Crofton and Miss Dursley were not on speaking terms. 
She took occasion to let him know of her intended guests by 
telling Nona at luncheon that her father and Miss Dane were 
coming the following Friday. That afternoon Dr. Crofton went 
to Eastwich to see Paul, whom he found not so well, and, not 
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wanting to tell Dorothy of his visit, he came to the conclusion he 
would keep up the quarrel a little longer. 

He meant to make it up before Sir Peter and Miss Dane 
arrived; he was tired of it. It was so much pleasanter to 
be on good terms with her, and, after all, for two middle-aged 
people to quarrel in this fashion was very absurd. It behoved 
him as the elder, the wiser and the superior of the two to put an 
end to it; they could not behave in this ridiculous way before 
Sir Peter and Miss Dane. 

Dorothy had arrived at the same conclusion, but she did not 
see her way to getting out of the dilemma; she was determined 
not to make any more advances and she did not believe Dr. 
Crofton would. However, on Wednesday morning, just as he 
was about to start on a long round, having to go to Eastwich 
again -to see Paul, Dr. Crofton went in search of Miss Dursley, 
telling Fly to call him by ringing the hand-bell directly the trap 
was at the door. 

Dorothy was again in the Conservatory, watering her plants, 
this time, when he walked straight up to her and said: 

“T have behaved abominably to you; I beg your pardon, you 
sweetest of women.” 

“Yes, I think you have, but I’ll be magnanimous and forgive 
you,” said Dorothy. 

“No, you won’t forgive me in that cold-blooded fashion. 
That’s the bell for me; I must go. You wait till I come back, 
and then we will, have it out properly, and if you don’t repent of 
having triumphed over me this morning, Dorothy Dursley, 7 
name is not Michael Crofton.” 

He rushed off as he said this, but he heard Dorothy call after 
him: 

“Ah! you had better go before we quarrel again,” but there 
was no sign of quarrelling in her voice, and Dr. Crofton was a 
supremely happy man that day. 

Certain philosophers and theologians have thought that origin- 
ally both sexes were contained in one body ; that Eve was taken 
out of Adam, and ever since the separation of the sexes there 
has remained a masculine element in every woman and a feminine 
element in every man. Some go so far as to think that in 
Heaven, where they neither marry nor are given in marriage, 
the lost element will be restored in every risen body ; but be that 
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as it may, it is certainly true that every woman has a touch of 
the old Adam in her composition ; every man owes something to 
Eve. 

It was this masculine element in Dorothy Dursley, than whom 
a more womanly woman never existed, that attracted Dr. Crofton, 
for it was the complement of his own nature ; she supplied what 
was wanting in him. He lacked the robust strength and vigour, 
and the gladness which usually accompanies good health, which 
were her chief characteristics, and it was these qualities in her 
which attracted him, and made him happy in her presence. If 
he could win her for his wife, if they two could become one flesh, 
then his cup of happiness would be full. He loved her, not with 
th: romantic ardour of youth and first love, but with the far 
stronger and deeper passion of mature manhood ; her health, her 
strength, her gladness, her laugh, her good temper, were no less 
a:‘joy to him than her sweet womanliness, her dear inconsistencies, 
her feminine weaknesses, her variable moods. If apparently 
he worshipped her as a goddess, as men are apt to worship the 
women they love, he was quite aware that in reality he was the 
god, and he meant to keep his place, knowing that to dethrone 
himself would only be to lose her love. 

And so, though he had humbled himself to her, it was only to 
exalt himself later on, for Dorothy was too true a woman to care 
for a man who was not her master as well as her slave ; and the 
divining power of love taught Crofton this. He knew Dorothy 
loved him better when he ordered her to leave the surgery than 
she did when he apologized for doing so. She had obeyed so 
meekly, and, as he shrewdly suspected, had experienced such 
sweetness in obeying. 

How differently he had felt and behaved when she had shown 
him the door in the conservatory ; true, he went away when 
bidden, but what a rage he was in, and with what a bad grace 
had he yielded. There was that little scene, which Dorothy 
appeared to have forgotten,.to be squared yet ; it was very fresh 
in his mind still, and he had no intention of passing it over in 
silence, though it might be some time before he alluded to it. 
And as he went his rounds that day, he was longing to get back 
to her; he did not mean to propose to her if he could help it 
just yet, because they could not continue to live in the same 
house if they were formally engaged; and he did not want to 
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be left to Miss Sanders’s housekeeping powers, at any rate not 
for the present. He did mean, however, to leave her in no 
doubt as to what his ultimate intentions were, and a great part 
of his time, as he was travelling from house to house, was 
occupied in thinking what he should say to her in the evening. 

Meanwhile, Dorothy was in a very restless mood, a most 
unusual thing for her, as she went about preparing for the 
reception of Sir Peter and Bertha, and listening for the return 
of the doctor, for hours before there was the least chance of his 
coming back. It was one of the longest days she ever passed 
in her life, and never before had Miss Sanders seemed so inanely 
stupid ; it was with difficulty that Dorothy could resist snapping 
at her when she would recur to the one topic her mind seemed 
capable that day of grasping, the advisability of administering 
senna-tea to little Paul and Nona. 

Didn’t Miss Dursley think the children’s blood wanted puri- 
fying in the spring ? 

Dorothy answered at random, as she thought not of senna-tea 
and its medicinal properties, but of love and its purifying power, 
and of the one man in the world who seemed made to satisfy 
every desire of her heart. 

Later in the day, when Miss Dursley was becoming a prey to 
endless fears lest some accident had happened to Crofton, Miss 
Sanders sought her to say in other words Nona’s sweet reason- 
ableness had induced her to partake of the nauseous cup, but 
little Paul obstinately declined to taste it: would Miss Dursley 
kindly come and insist upon Paul drinking it? Luckily for 
little Paul, at that moment Dorothy’s quick ears detected wheels 
entering the stable-yard, and she immediately decreed that little 
Paul might do as he pleased and must not be coerced, and 
suggested that watercress and apricot jam for his tea would be 
quite as beneficial as medicine, and far more palatable than senna. 
Whereupon Miss Sanders feebly hoped Sir Peter would pre- 
scribe for his son on Friday, and Miss Dursley sat wondering 
what would happen when she and Dr. Crofton again found 
themselves together without any witnesses. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
BERTHA IS TROUBLED. 


CHLOE’s last visit to Mr. Dursley was on the Friday before that 
on which Sir Peter and Bertha went down to Eastwich together ; 
on that occasion she had been in the wildest spirits, but her 
spirits were no true index to the real state of her feelings. Often 
when Chloe felt saddest she was outwardly in one of her 
maddest moods, while, on the other hand, when feeling par- 
ticularly happy, which at this period of her life was very seldom, 
she was generally calm and quiet. 

The wild merriment of a stormy sea is no indication of the 
joy of the fish which inhabit it, probably they are happier when 
its surface is calm and smooth. So Chloe, who was made up of 
contrasts, was not necessarily happy when she danced and 
laughed in Paul Dursley’s cell like some sprite; as a matter of 
fact, she laughed that she might not cry, and she danced because 
to sit still while suffering, as she was suffering that day, knowing, 
as she did then, it was almost the last time she should see Paul, 


was impossible to her. 

When she left, she decided it was actually the last time ; she 
could not trust herself to say good-bye to him, since it would be 
good-bye for ever to any real friendship between them, so she 
made up her mind that she would not see him again, and a day 
or two later Mr. Dursley received the following letter from her. 


“ Sunday evening. 
“TI always feel melancholy on Sunday evening, perhaps 
that is why I am writing to you now. _I can’t come and see you 
again ; I prefer to write. Good-bye for ever, Paul. 
“ CHLOE.” 


It was only a few lines, but pages would not have made 
Dursley feel so sure she meant what she said as this short note. 
She entered into no reasons for her conduct; there was no 
need ; he knew as well as she did why they could never be 
anything more than hopeless lovers to each other. They were 
lovers still, even Chloe never pretended that she had ceased to 
care for him ; on the contrary all her conduct during the time of 
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his imprisonment, if it pointed to anything, pointed to the fact 
that she cared very much for him. 

If Paul Dursley could have seen her tossing on her pillow at 
night, and heard her piteous little cries of, “Oh! Paul! my love! 
my lost love!” he would not have had a shadow of doubt as to 
the state of her feelings for him ; perhaps had he known this he 
would have trusted her with the secret that concerned Sir Peter 
so nearly, but he dared not risk telling her this unless he was 
sure that his own supposed carelessness was the only obstacle to 
their’ union ; and even if he knew that for a fact, unless he was 
also certain that Chloe would keep the secret inviolably, he 
dared not divulge it. 

On the morning after Constance’s arrival, Chloe received an 
answer to her letter, but the post-mark was Lyneham, not 
Eastwich, so she concluded Paul must have given it to Sir Peter 
to post, and that he had forgotten it till he reached Lyneham. 

As she was puzzling over this, before breaking the seal, 
Constance came down in one of her most objectionable fits of 
optimism. It was a cold grey day, very unlike the traditional 
month of May, and Constance’s first duty was to make the best 
of the weather. 

“Tt is a little chilly for May, isn’t it, and just a trifle less bright 
than in the country, but no doubt the slight check to vegetation 
will be most beneficial later on ; and the grey sky is only what 
one expects in London ; it is more than balanced by the pleasure 
of being in town in this month, don’t you think so, Chloe?” 

Chloe was thinking of the letter she was reading, and wonder. 
ing why it was dated Lyneham inside: was it a mistake? 


“ Lyneham, Friday evening. 
“Good-bye, since you will have it so, you sweetest, and 
dearest, and most unjust of women. Good-bye to you, good-bye 
to happiness ; there remains success to live for. No doubt you 
will be surprised to hear I am going to set up in London as a 
surgeon ; it will also be a relief to you to know that I shall never 
dispense any medicine again. Chloe! my little Chloe! one day 
you will repent having wrecked my life, and God grant it may 

not be your life also. 
“Yours only, whether you will or no, 
“ PAUL DURSLEY.” 
9 
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“ How delicious London bread is: shall I give you some, Chloe ?: 
I won't eat quite all the loaf,” said the sprightly Constance. 

“ Please ; life is so brimful of happiness, it is a pity to forego 
any of its pleasures, even. such ‘carnal delights as eating and. 
drinking,” said Chloe, and Constance did not notice the bitterness 
in her tone. ; 

“ How delightful it will be to-day. We shall be able to go to 
two meetings; it will be rather a rush between the afternoon and 
evening, but that only gives a zest to it, doesn’t it ?” 

“My dear Constance, I really can’t go to meetings at Exeter 
Hall; you can get some of the cousins to go with you, though. 
Besides, I expect Mrs. Malcolmson to tea this afternoon, and I 
must practise my violin all this evening,” said Chloe. 

Since Paul was going to give his life up to his profession 
henceforth, she determined to give hers up to music, and in any 
case Exeter Hall meetings were not in Chloe’s line. 

Constance, however, continued for the rest of the meal to gush 
about the delightful treat she anticipated, and the beneficence 
of Providence in permitting her to enjoy such privileges as 
listening to the squabbles of certain narrow-minded sects for three 
mortal hours at a stretch. On Sunday Constance indulged in a 
wild course of spiritual dissipation. In the morning she attended 
a High Ritualistic church, where she was certainly entertained, 
but also shocked ; in the afternoon she went to hear a celebrated, 
but most unorthodox Broad Churchman, where she was startled ; 
and in the evening she was much edified by the discourse of a 
Low Churchman, who had no hesitation in sending the Ritualists 
and the Broad Church party to their own place, which happened 
to be the same as Judas's. 

Fortified by her devotions on Sunday, Constance started forth 
in high glee on Monday to more meetings, and was charmed to 
hear from Augusta on Tuesday that she was not to return till 
the end of the week, as Bertha intended to remain at Bilney till 
then. Sir Peter’s influenza was the given cause for this change 
in Bertha’s plans, and instead of sympathizing with him and 
Bertha, whom Augusta described as most unhappy, Constance 
enlarged upon the advantage Sir Peter enjoyed in being ill at 
Lyneham, where Dorothy could nurse him. “It seemed quite 
providential,” she remarked. 

“ Providential and disagreeable are synonymous terms with 
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you, Constance,” said Chloe, who was much disappointed at 
Bertha’s postponed return. 

While Constance was thus holding, what she considered, the 
bright side of the web of life up for Chloe’s comfort and instruc- 
tion, Augusta was irritating poor Bertha in an equally annoying, 
though different manner. On Saturday morning, Sir Peter sent 
word by Dorothy that he was no better, and he hoped Bertha : 
would be kind enough to take Nona to Bilney for a few days. 
He still intended to return to London on Tuesday morning, and 
would look out for Bertha at Eastwich Station. 

“Did he send any answer to my note?” said poor Bertha, 
gulping down her tears. 

“Yes, he said it was all right; he did not write for fear of 
infection,” said Miss Dursley. 

A suppressed, impatient murmur from Dr. Crofton greeted this 
remark, after which he ignored Miss Dursley in a marked 
manner, and was particularly attentive to Bertha, with whom he 
seemed to sympathize. 

“If you will allow me, Miss Dane, I shall be most happy 
to drive you and Nona to Bilney this morning,” he said at the 
end of breakfast. Bertha accepted the offer, and during the 
journey begged him to tell her if he thought Sir Peter was in 
any danger. 

“If he is it is his own fault and his sister’s obstinacy in 
refusing to let me see him and prescribe for him. He ought 
to have advice, if he is so ill that you and Nona have to be 
sent away for fear of infection.” 

“ And won't he see you ?” 

“No. I have told Miss Dursley pretty plainly what a risk 
she is running in taking the whole responsibility upon her 
shoulders, and all she did was to laugh in my face,” and Dr. 
Crofton gave the horse he was driving an unnecessary cut with 
the whip at the recollection of that laugh. 

“Oh! I wish I had known. I would have implored them to 
let him see you. I do hope it is not serious,” said poor Bertha. 

“I don’t believe it is. To tell you the honest truth, I don’t 
think it is influenza at all.” 

“What do you think it is, then?” 

“T can’t say,” answered Crofton, and changed the subject. 

Bertha, in spite of her anxiety about Sir Peter, had been much 

9° 
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interested in the relations between Crofton and Dorothy, which 
puzzled her very much. On her arrival and all the evening 
they had been on such good terms with each other that she 
suspected there was an understanding, if not an engagement, 
between them, and Dorothy’s evident pleasure in discussing 
Dr. Crofton confirmed this impression, but this morning Bertha 
thought she must be mistaken, or else they must have had a 
quarrel. 

Dr. Crofton’s opinion of Sir Peter’s illness, however, drove all 
other thoughts out of her mind. Did he suspect, as she began 
to fear, that Sir Peter did not care for her? What was the 
reason of this sudden change in her fiancé’s manner? Had 
he sent her away merely to get rid of her, or was he really afraid 
of infection forher? Bertha tortured herself with these questions ; 
the only solution to the enigma of this sudden change in Sir 
Peter’s manner-was that he did not love her; she had not 
sufficient imagination to conceive any other answer to the riddle. 

Augusta was not an encouraging companion at such a crisis, 
for, although she did not say so in so many words, it was 
evident she thought Sir Peter repented of having engaged 
himself to Bertha, and secretly thought he would have done 
much better to have proposed to herself instead. 

“He does not seem a very attentive lover,and how strange 
to send you home. __I suppose Nona is the person he was really 
thinking of ; he seems to worship her. I must say if he sacri- 
fices you to her before marriage I don’t envy you, Bertha dear,” 
said Augusta most untruly, for she envied poor Bertha exceed- 
ingly, and was secretly rejoicing at Sir Peter’s cavalier treatment 
of her. 

For three days and nights Bertha silently suffered the keenest 
pain she had ever known; she was a good girl and did her 
utmost to bear it patiently. She tried to think it was all 
arranged by Almighty God for her good, and told herself she 
ought not to regret the loss of a happiness she had done nothing 
todeserve. And then she made up her mind to write and release 
Sir Peter from his engagement. She would wait until he got 
home before she did so, and would merely send a line to him to 
Lyneham telling him she meant to stay at Bilney for the present, 
and that therefore he need not expect her to return to London 
with him on Tuesday morning. 
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Dorothy kept her promise and sent bulletins each day of Sir 
Peter’s health. But, although these messages relieved Bertha’s 
anxiety in one way they added to it in another, for the fact that 
he improved directly after Bertha and Nona left only convinced 
her she had rightly guessed the meaning of his conduct. 

Mr. Dursley was to be released at nine o’clock on Tuesday 
morning, and the train by which Sir Peter was to return to town 
left Eastwich at ten; it was his hospital day, and Bertha knew 
he would strain every nerve to be back in London before two 
o'clock, at which time he was due. The next train did not leave 
Eastwich till twelve, and did not get to London till nearly four, 
so Bertha felt sure Sir Peter would go by the ten o'clock train if 
he went at all that day. 

Bertha was mistaken. 

She came down to breakfast on Tuesday morning looking so 
pale and worn that even Augusta had some pity on her and re- 
frained from making any remarks about the engagement. Sud- 
denly, just as breakfast was finished, Nona, who was sitting 
facing the window, jumped up, her little face ablaze with joy, 
exclaiming : 

“ Here’s father and uncle Paul.” 

Bertha turned round looking as white as the table-cloth, and 
saw a fly at the door, from which Sir Peter and his brother leapt 
the moment it stopped. Nona rushed out into the hall and 
sprang into her father’s arms. He kissed her, but he put her 
down immediately, asking, as he did so: “ Where is Bertha ?” 

“She is here, Sit Peter,” said Augusta, standing at the break- 
fast-room door. 

Sir Peter stepped quickly into the room, where Bertha still sat 
pale and sad at the breakfast table. 

“ Bertha! you most provoking person, do you know you have 
cost me a hundred pounds this.morning? _I shall have to have 
a special. We can’t catch the ten o'clock.” 

“T am not going,” faltered Bertha, turning hot and cold, and 
playing with some crumbs on the table, to avoid looking at Sir 
Peter. 

Meanwhile Paul had made some excuse for speaking to 
Augusta, so as to get her out of the room and leave Sir Peter 
and Bertha to adjust their difference alone, and with difficulty 
succeéded in getting Nona to go with him. 
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Sir Peter shut the door on himself and Bertha, and then 
drawing a chair close to her, sat down on it, and taking both her 
hands in his, said : 

“Bertha! you dear little goose! What is the meaning of 
this?” 

Bertha tried to draw her hands away, but he held them tight ; 
her lips trembled, and a tear or two fell on to her lap as she 
faltered : 

“Why have you been so unkind to me?” 

“ Bertha, I dont believe you care any more for me than you 
do for Paul,” said Sir Peter reproachfully, but there was a smile 
in his eyes and a look of keen amusement about his mouth 
which were both lost on Bertha. 

“ How can you say such things?” whispered Bertha, beginning 
to feel Providence was not so very unkind to her after all. 

“ Well, at any rate, you don’t know us apart,” said Sir Peter 
pulling her closer to him. 

“Oh! I do,” protested Bertha. 

“You don’t; it was Paul went to Lyneham from Eastwich 
with you on Friday. 1 have been in gaol till this morning ever 
since I left you on Friday.” 

“Paul! Oh! Peter, what an idiot I have been! I—I have 
bzen so miserable. I never was so wretched before in all my 
life. I thought you didn’t care for me,” said Bertha, and then 
there was a pause, during which she began to lose those fears 
and to alter her opinion. 

“Now, look here! I have exactly ten minutes, and then we 
start for London, Paul and I, I mean; you can drive to Eastwich 
with us ; he will go on the box. I have had to order a special, 
thanks to you, madame; you had better remain here to order 
your trousseau, and let Constance stay with Chloe, and the 
sooner you become Lady Dursley the better for us both. I'll 
talk to Nona while you get ready.” 

Augusta, who was fairly puzzled by the turn matters had 
taken, asked if it was safe for Sir Peter to see Nona; was there 
no fear of infection ? 

“Not the least. It was not influenza after all,” said Sir Peter ; 
and Augusta never knew what the hitch had been, but went to 
her grave believing Sir Peter would have done better had he 
made her instead of Bertha his wife. 
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To Bertha he was much more communicative, and she learnt dur- 
ing the drive to Eastwich that Paul had been in such a despondent 
state and so unwell when Sir Peter reached the gaol on Friday, 
that he had insisted on changing places with him, fearing that 
unless he had immediate change, he would have an attack of 
brain fever. They did not dare to take any one into their con- 
fidence, but Sir Peter had never doubted that Bertha would 
recognize Paul at once and keep his counsel. 

Paul had called his illness influenza so as to avoid seeing the 
children, who would at once have known him, as Dorothy did 
the moment she saw him; and knowing it would be impossible 
to keep the secret from Nona, if she were in the house, he and 
Dorothy had decided to send her to Bilney with Bertha. 

Before they reached Eastwich Sir Peter’s wedding day was 
fixed a fortnight hence; it was also arranged that Paul should 
then leave Lyneham for good, and look after some of Sir Peter’s 
patients for him during his honeymoon, and then settle down in 
London and begin what Sir Peter believed would be a successful 
career. ; 

“It will be founded on the ruins of his domestic happiness, 
poor fellow, but that is in his opinion one of the elements of 
success ; and perhaps when he is successful Chloe will relent.” 

“I don’t think she will. But who will keep his house for 
him?” 

“Dorothy, of course. I shall have you, and Dorothy will be 
glad to be with Paul,” said Sir Peter. 

“T am not so sure of that. There is some one else to be con- 
sulted besides your brother,” said Bertha. 

“Who ?” . 

“Dr. Crofton, or I am very much mistaken.” 

“Whew! If so, that will upset Paul’s plans. Crofton and 
Dorothy! I am surprised. I never thought Dorothy would 
marry, but after all I suppose if you shut an eligible man and 
woman up together in a country house the chances are they will 
fall in love with each other. I wish we could shut Chloe and 
Paul up somewhere ; poor old boy, he is very miserable. When 
we are married they are bound to meet sometimes at our house. 
Perhaps it will all come right some day,” said Sir Peter, who, 
since his engagement to Bertha, had taken a much more hopeful 
view of life. 
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He was not in love with her, but he was very fond of her, and 
he appreciated her love for him, which she was much too shy 
and too instinctively wise to show, and no coquette could have 
been more chary of showing signs of love than the sober-minded 
Bertha. Her retiring, modest nature, and the pains she took to 
hide her real feelings, gave her a piquancy and a charm in Sir 
Peter’s eyes, and quite unconsciously on her part attracted him 
to her. And the chances were his second marriage would prove 
as happy, though in a different way, as his first. 


(Zo bé continued.) 





The Psychology of Finger-rings. 
By MRS. E. M. DAVY. 


IN TWO PARTS, 


PART I. 


FROM the earliest times a mysterious significance has been 
associated with rings, and these apparently trivial little trinkets 
have played a very important part in the world’s history. 

They have been used as symbols, tokens of trust, insignia of 
command, badges of rank and honour, pledges of faith and 
alliance, and also as signs of servitude. 

Of all ornaments this is supposed to have been the first worn. 
All the Hindu-Mogul divinities are represented with rings, so 
likewise are the gods of Elephanta. 

Mythologists told an ingenious fable to account for their origin : 
Jove, upon loosing the Titon Prometheus from his rock of torture, 
obliged him, as a perpetual penance, to wear for ever on his 
finger a link of the chain set with a fragment of the Caucasian 
rock. 

The Bible gives innumerable instances of the importance of 
the signet-ring : Darius sealed with his the den of lions ; Jezebel 
made use of the ring of Ahab to seal the counterfeit letters 
ordering the death of Naboth. 

One of the oldest rings extant is that of Cheops, the founder 
of the Great Pyramid ; it is of gold with hieroglyphics ; and the 
use of the scarabei and signet-rings of the ancient Egyptians 
date from a remote period of history. They were made of gold, 
silver, bronze, precious stones or faience. Sometimes the bezels 
were solid and did not move, sometimes they were inlaid with 
scarabs inscribed with various devices, or the name of the 
wearer, and revolved. During the XVIII. dynasty a very 
pretty class of ring was made at Tell-el-Amarna, in blue, 
green, and purple glazed fafence ; examples are very numerous, 
and every Egyptian collection of importance contains several. 
The band of these rings is seldom more than the eighth 
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of an inch thick. Some have a plate with a bas-relief of 
the god Baal playing on the tambourine, as the inventor 
of music; others have their plate in the shape of the 
right symbolical eye, emblem of the sun, of a fish, or of a scara- 
bzus, while some represent flowers or bear hieroglyphical 
inscriptions with the names of Amen-Ra, and of other gods and 
monarchs. These rings are of a substance finer and more fragile 
than glass. 

Scarab, or scarabzus, is the name given by Egyptologists to 
the myriads of models of a certain beetle which are found in 
mummies and tombs, and in the ruins of temples in Egypt and 
other countries, the inhabitants of which had trading and other 
relations with the Egyptians. These are dung: feeding insects, 
and generally of a black hue, but amongst them are to be found 
some adorned with the richest metallic colours. According to 
Horapollo, a scarabzeus denotes an only begotten, generation, 
Sather, world, and man. The first, because the scarabzeus 
is a creature self-produced ; the idea of generation arises from 
its supposed acts ; a father, because it is engendered by a father 
only ; word, because in its generation it is fashioned in the form of 
the world, and man, because there is no female race among them. 

Small scarabs set in rings were placed on the fingers of the 
dead or were wrapped in linen bandages, with which the mummy 
was swathed over the heart. They represented the belicf of the 
Egyptians of the revivification of the body and in the renewed 
life after death which was typified by the Sun, who renewed 
his life daily. It is certain that no Egyptian was buried 
without one or more rings. On the little finger of the left 
hand was placed one—usually of gold—in the bezel of which 
was mounted a handsome scarab inscribed on the base with 
his name and titles. The ring was supposed to confer upon 
the deceased some power, and if the relations of the deceased 
were unable to buy them in gold or silver, they made use of 
faience rings, or even of small strings of beads, which they 
tied on the fingers in lieu of rings. 

By an easy transition the custom of placing scarabs on the 
bodies of the dead passed to the living, and men and women 
wore the scarab partly for fashion’s sake, partly as a silent act of 
homage to the Creator of the world, who was not only the God 
of the dead, but of the living also. 
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The Homeric poems make mention of ear-rings only ; but in the 
later Greek legends, the ancient heroes are described as wearing 
finger-rings. Counterfeit stones in rings are mentioned in the 
time of Solon, who made stringent laws concerning them, and 
also prohibited sellers of rings from keeping the model of a ring 
they had sold. 

The Lacedemons, according to the laws of Lycurgus, had only 
iron rings, despising those of gold. 

Etruscans and Sabines wore rings at the period of the founda- 
tion of Rome, 753 B.C.; and the workmanship of the Etruscan 
jewellers was of peculiar beauty. Pliny relates that the first 
date in Roman history in which he could trace any general use 
of rings was in A.U.C. 449. 

Mithridates, the famous king of Pontus, possessed a museum 
of signet rings. 

With the increasing love of luxury and show, the Romans as 
well as the Greeks covered their fingers with these ornaments, 
some even wearing different kinds for summer and winter. 
According to Martial, one Clarinus wore daily no less than sixty. 

In getting up pleasure parties—which we moderns call picnics 
—the Romans made a temporary exchange of rings as vouchers 
that they would fulfil their engagement. 

Lucian describes a rich Roman who wore sixteen rings—two 
on each thumb and each finger except the middle one—which 
was held in a species of reprobation. 

Seneca says: “Our fingers are loaded with rings, each joint 
adorned with a precious stone.” 

Pliny remarks: “The wealth of a whole family is worn on the 
finger.” 

Heliogabalus never wore the same ring twice. 

In the year of Rome 775, it was decreed that no one should 
have the privilege of wearing a ring unless he, his father, and his 
grandfather, all free-born men, had possessed four hundred 
thousand sesterces (£3,360) in landed property, and had, in 
accordance with the /ex Julia on theatres, the right to sit on the 
fourteen rows of seats. 

Rings were given among the Romans on birthdays. The 
gladiators often wore heavy rings, a blow from which was some- 
times fatal. ; 

The Romans had also their amulets and magic rings, on which 
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were engraved one or more stars, the head of Anubis, a sign of 
the Zodiac, or a human foot. 

Rings were in common use among our British, Saxon and 
medizval ancestors. According to Pliny the Britons wore them 
on the middle finger, and some of the Anglo-Saxon rings that 
have been discovered are of most excellent workmanship ; 
notably one of gold enamelled, now in the British Museum, that 
belonged to Ethelwulf, King of Wessex (837-857). 

CHARM-RINGS.—The ring of Solomon—so Hebrew legends 
say—possessed most marvellous powers. The mystic word 
schemhamphoras was engraved upon it, and every day at noon it 
transported him into the firmament, where he heard the secrets 
of the universe. 

Plato relates how the ring of Gyges, King of Lydia, rendered 
its owner invisible when turned inwards. Herodotus tells a 
similar story of the same ring. 

From Asia legends connected with rings were introduced into 
Greece, and from Greece to Italy, numberless miraculous powers 
being ascribed to them. They were supposed to protect from 
the “evil eye,” from the influence of demons, and dangers of 
every kind, though it was not simply in the rings themselves 
that the supposed virtues existed so much as in the materials of 
which they were composed; in some precious gem that was 
set in them, some device or inscription on the stone, or some 
magical letters engraved on the circumference of the ring. 

According to the Gnostic theories, the properties of the sun on 
the destinies of men were of the very greatest importance ; the 
mystical virtues of the most precious stones being under the 
solar influence. Thus, to increase the power of gems, certain 
figures or characters were graven upon them at the precise 
moment when the conjunction of the heavenly bodies was 
favourable to the object in view. If the gem were intended to 
render its wearer victorious, the effigy of Mars or that of 
Hercules subduing the Hydra was engraved upon it at the 
precise. hour when the aspect of the heavens was indicative of 
victory. 

Planetary rings were formed of the gems assigned to the 
several planets, each set in its appropriate metal, thus : 


The Sun—Diamond or sapphire in a ring of gold. 
The Moon—Crystal in silver. 
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Mercury—Magnet in quicksilver. 
Venus—Amethyst in copper. 
Mars—Emerald in iron. 
Jupiter—Cornelian in tin. 
Saturn—Turquoise in lead. 


Dactylomancia (from two Greek words signifying ring and 
divination) was a favourite operation of the ancients. It was 
one of the modes of inquiring by magical means who should 
succeed to the Roman emperorship. The letters of the alphabet 
were laid in a circle, and a magic ring suspended above was 
believed to point to the initial letters of the name of him who 
should be the future emperor. 

Another ancient mode of divining by the ring is similar in 
principle to the modern table-rapping. The edge of a round 
table was marked with the characters of the alphabet and the 
ring suspended above them stopped over certain letters, which, 
being joined together composed the answer. 

Divination by sounds emitted on striking two rings was prac- 
tised by Execetus, tyrant of the Phocians. 

In the enchanted rings of the Greeks, the position of 
the celestial bodies was most important. Pliny states that 
all the orientals preferred the emerald jasper as an _ in- 
fallible panacea for every ill. Its power was strengthened 
when combined with silver instead of gold; most rings 
used for magical purposes were of jasper. Appolonius, of 
Tyana, in Cappadocia, deemed the use of charmed rings so 
essential to the practice of medicine, that he wore a different 
one each day of the week marked with the planet of the day. 
He had received a present of the seven rings from Iarchas, the 
Indian philosophcr. Hargreave Jennings, in the “ Rosicrucians,” 
says: “The Hermetic Brethren had certain rules that they 
observed in relation to the power of precious stones to bring 
good or bad fortune through the planetary affinities of certain 
days, because they imagined that the various gems, equally as 
gold and silver, were produced through the chemical operation 
of the planets working secretly in the telluric body.... All 
yellow gems and gold are appropriate to be worn on Sunday, to 
draw down the propitious influences or to avert the antagonistic 
effects of the spirits on this day, through its ruler and name- 
giver, the Sun. On Monday, pearls and white stones (but not 
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diamonds) are to be worn, because this is the day of the Moon. 
Tuesday, which is the day of Mars, claims rubies and all stones 
of a fiery lustre. Wednesday is the day for turquoises, sapphires, 
and all precious stones which seem to reflect the blue of the 
vault of heaven. ... Thursday demands amethysts and deep- 
coloured stones of sanguine tint, because Thursday is the day of 
Thor—the Runic impersonated Male Divine Sacrifice. Friday, 
the day of Venus, has its appropriate emeralds, and reigns over 
all the varieties of the imperial, yet strangely, the sinister colour, 
green. Saturday, which is Saturn’s day, the oldest of the gods, 
claims for its distinctive talisman the most splendid of all gems, 
or queen of precious stones, the lustre-darting diamond.” 

Galen mentions a green jasper amulet belonging to the 
Egyptian king, Nechepsus, who lived 630° years before the 
Christian era. It was cut in the form of a dragon, surrounded 
with rays and worn to strengthen the organs of digestion. 

Liceti, a Genoese physician of the nineteenth century, who wrote 
a book on rings, ascribed the want of virtue in medicated rings 
to their small size, observing that the larger they were, or the 
gem in them, the greater the effect. The names of the three 
kings of Cologne constituted a popular charm against diseases. 
and evil influences in the middle ages. The three kings, Gaspar, 
Melchior and Balthazar, were supposed to be the “three wise 
men from the east ” of the Bible. 

Whilst names of saints were employed for the prevention or 
relief of bodily ailments, those of “ devils” were made the agency 
for criminal objects. There is much and interesting informa- 
tion to be found in LeLoyer’s curious work, “ Des Spectres,” 
concerning the demons that were believed to be imprisoned in 
rings or charms, and the magicians of the school of Salamanca 
and Toledo, who made traffic of this kind of ware. 

Among many other stories of a similar nature is that of the 
sorcerer of Courtray, whose ring had a demon inclosed in it, to 
whom he was bound to speak every five days. At length, being 
accused of sortilége, or enchantment, in Guelderland, he was pro- 
scribed, and in 1548 the chancellor caused his ring “to be layd 
on an anvil in the public market place, and with an iron hammer 
to be beaten in pieces.” Sir Walter Scott, in his “ Demonology 
and Witchcraft,” remarks that the early dabblers in astrology 
and chemistry, although denying the use of all necromancy—that 
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is, unlawful or black magic—pretend always to a correspondence . 
with the various spirits of the elements, on the principle of the 
Rosicrucian philosophy. They affirmed that they “could bind to 
their service and imprison in a ring, a mirror, or a stone, some 
fairy, sylph or salamander, and compel it to appear when called, 
and tender answers to such questions as the owner should propose.” 

A learned German physician has given an instance in which . 
the devil of his own accord inclosed himself in a ring as a familiar, 
thereby proving how dangerous it is to trifle with him. 

Among charges brought against Joan of Arc was that she had 
charmed rings to secure victory over her enemies. 

In the early and middle ages it was not only generally believed 
that rings could be charmed by the power of the magician, but 
that the engraved stones on ancient rings which were found on 
old sites possessed supernatural properties, the good or evil in- 
fluences of which would be imparted to the wearer. Rings made 
of the bones of an ostrich were deemed of rare value; those of 
hoof inclosed in gold a remedy for epilepsy. A piece of silver 
collected at the communion and made into a ring is still supposed 
to be a cure for convulsions and fits of every kind; if collected 
on Easter Sunday its efficacy is greatly increased. 

A toadstone-ring had the virtue of protecting new-born children 
and their mothers from the power of the fairies; and this con- 
tinued a late-day superstition, for Joanna Bailie, in a letter to 
Sir Walter Scott, mentions one having been repeatedly borrowed 
from her mother for that purpose. Fenton says: “There is to 
be found in the heads of old and great toads a stone, which, used 
as rings, gives forewarning against venom.” 

According to Albertus Magnus, the most valuable variety of 
this coveted gem has the figure of a toad engraved on it, and 
cures the bite of a rat, wasp, spider, or any venomous animal. 
These stones formed a principal ingredient in the incantations of 
nocturnal hags. Inthe Highlands of Scotland the toadstone was 
supposed to prevent the burning of houses, sinking of boats, and 
if a commander in the field had one about him he would either 
win the day or all his men would die on the spot. 

The mystic emblem of the T (tau) on rings was early esteemed 
a sacred symbol, and considered the mark placed on the forehead 
mentioned in the Bible. 

The precise date when kings of England first began to bless 
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rings as preservatives against cramp or epilepsy is uncertain. 
The earliest mention of the practice occurs in the reign of 
Edward II. The prayer used in the blessing of the ring is, of 
course, in Latin, and while repeating it, the king—to impart the 
salutary virtue—rubbed the ring between his hands. 

In the reign of Edward IV. mention is made of these cramp- 
rings as being of silver and of gold, and the custom of blessing 
them was kept up for centuries. An interesting account of “the 
ceremonies of blessing cramp-rings on Gcod Friday used by the 
Catholic kings of England” is to be found in Pegges’ “ Curialia 
Miscellanea.” The late Cardinal Wiseman had a manuscript 
containing both the ceremony for the blessing of the cramp- 
rings and that for the king’s evil. 

The use of galvanic rings for the cure of rheumatism is not 
extinct ; and it is still an article of belief with some persons that 
there is virtue enough in a gold ring to remove a sty from the 
eyelid by rubbing it. The operation should be repeated nine 
times. 

POISON-RINGS.—The ancients appear to have been acquainted 
with vegetable poisons as speedy in their effects as the modern 
strychnia, and these poisons were often concealed in the hollow 
of a ring. These rings were put together with an amount of 
skill far beyond that of modern jewellers, for the soldering of 
the joints of the gold plates of which they were formed is 
absolutely imperceptible even when breathed upon—a test 
under which modern solder always assumes a lighter tint. 
Hannibal, from fear of being delivered up to the Romans, 
swallowed poison, which he carried with him in the hollow of a 
ring. Demosthenes died in a similar manner, and many other 
instances are on record, 

The signet-ring of Czsar Borgia is of gold, slightly enamelled, 
with the date 1503, and round the inside the motto, “‘ Fays ce que 
doys, avien que pourra.” Let into the front is a little box having 
on it “Borgia” in letters reversed, surrounding which are the 
werds: “Cor unum una vita.” At the back is a slide beneath 
which he carried the poison he was in the habit of dropping into 
the wine of his unsuspecting guests. 

I find several mode:n writers record the following story as 
fact : 

“A gentleman was purchasing curios in a shop in the Rue de 
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Rivoli, Paris, and while examining an ancient ring, gave his hand 
a slight scratch with a sharp point of it. He continued talking 
to the dealer for a short time, when suddenly he felt an in- 
describable sensation over his whole body ; his faculties became 
almost paralyzed, and a doctor was summoned. The latter dis- 
covered every symptom of poisoning by some mineral substance, 
but the immediate application of strong antidotes caused the 
patient to recover. The ring, on being closely examined, was 
found to be what was formerly called a ‘ poison-ring,’ of Italian 
manufacture. Attached to it, inside, were two claws made of 
the sharpest steel and having clefts in them filled with a virulent 
poison.” 

The wearer of this fatal ring had only to take the hand of tle 
person he wished to kill and pressing in the sharp claws inflict a 
slight scratch on the skin. This was enough, for on the following 
morning the victim would be sure to be found dead. 


END OF PART IL. 











H Failure, 


By D. CONYERS, 
Author of “A CLOSE FINISH,” etc. 


I. 


JUDITH LEIGHTON sat looking in her glass, not a becoming 
glass either, cracked, dingy, quite in keeping with the rest of her 
dingy lodging-house bedroom. She smiled bitterly at her dis- 
torted reflection. 

“A failure,” she said aloud, “an utter failure; no need to im- 
press my age so plainly on me, my good looking-glass, I know 
it,” wearily, “to a day.” 

Her head drooped, and with hands clasped on her knees, Judith 
began to dream; no pleasant dream either, this dream of her 
past. What a life, she thought miserably, what a life: watering 
place to watering place, at home and abroad, and nothing to 
show for it, except, perhaps, her waning looks, a few extra 
wrinkles under her eyes. How often had she entreated her 
mother to give it up, this dreary, hopeless quest fora husband for 
her, Judith ; a dull flush crept to her cheek, it seemed such a 
shameful thing to think of quietly. How often had she begged 
leave to go as a nurse, a housemaid, anything where she might 
keep her self-respect. Her words, entreaties, had always been 
worse than useless ; her mother was Irish, a lord’s daughter, who 
scorned the thought of her daughter earning her living. Year 
after year, Judith was reminded of her advancing years, of her 
waning looks, but still the weary round went on ; Judith Leighton 
must marry, must marry well; it was her mother’s creed, her 
gospel ; there was no escape. 

The girl rose with a dreary hopeless gesture ; it was better to 
go out, to carry on the hopeless campaign than to dream such 
dreams as these. With the same bitter smile on her lips, she 
dressed herself almost mechanically, taking no}womanly pleasure 
in the pretty things she put on, a touch of powder to her face, a 
little judicious darkening of brows and lashes. “I have colour 
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enough still, thank heaven,” she muttered, as she put on her 
veil and pinned down her large hat. The glass gives her back a 
more flattering image now, a tall slight girl with golden hair, 
fuzzed round an oval face, straight nose and small curved mouth, 
and eyes that would have redeemed even an ugly woman, dark 
blue eyes that can laugh by themselves when her face is still, but 
that now look into the dingy glass with an infinite despair in 
their depths. 

“T must do something,” she thought ; “this cannot goon. Let 
me see, I have had two offers in four years, one a retired shop- 
keeper, not a bad soul either, but oh, how the blood of the 
O’Briens rose, and yet,” laughs bitterly, “I should have been 
happier as Mrs. Higgins than I am now. The other, oh most 
desirable—money, family, all I could possibly want, so mamma 
says, only,” her face darkening, “he was never sober, had been 
known to cheat at cards, and spent his leisure hours with third- 
rate ballet girls. No, I could not do that, not even to escape 
from—my mother. There is nothing for it now. I can only hope 
to entrap a boy ; I have spared the tender youth before now, but 
some one must suffer, some milksop, just out of his teens, who 
will look on me as all that is perfect in womankind. I'll marry 
one too, if I can find one; I shall go mad if I lead this life much 
longer.” 

Mrs. Leighton stood waiting for her as she came down the 
steep stairs, a large untidy woman, who gave people the general 
impression of being all fluttering ends, a general view of untied 
strings, a palpably false auburn fringe framing her red unpleas- 
ing face. . 

“So you’re down at last,” she said shrilly. “You look well 
to-day,” more complacently as her eyes scanned her daughter’s 
well-clad figure. “Come on to the Parade; we may meet some 
people we know.” 

“Some men we know,” Judith responded quietly. 

“Yes, Miss Prude,” angrily, “some men we know. None of 
your airs ; you must marry soon, you're old enough,” with a sneer. 
“ Ah, if you had only taken Sir Anteny. Did any woman ever 
possess such an ungrateful daughter! ’’ 

“Mamma, mamma,” entreatingly, “ you know that man drank 
and was disreputable besides.” 


“Drank!” Mrs, Leighton’s Irish blood rose. “ Well, what of 
10* 
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it;except that you might have been left a widow the sooner ? and 
as for expecting any man to be a model of virtue—bah!” The 
widow’s experiences had clearly not lain among the elect of this 
earth. 

Judith made no answer, she was tired, so horribly tired of it 
all; the eternal decking of charms which no man seemed to 
desire, the eternal nagging because she had not married a 
drunken scoundrel ; her mother’s favourite taunt if she rebelled 
against her fate even fora minute. To-day it seemed to hurt 
her more than usual. 

“Mamma,” she said at length, “will you go to the Parade 
without me? you can see who is there. I will go and sit by the 
sea for a little; I do not feel well, indeed.” 

Her mother darted a sharp glance at her. “ Airs and tempers,” 
she said. “ Well, go your own way for to-day.” She rustled away 
towards the fashionable walk, a diminishing vision of fluttering 
ends. 

Judith walked slowly towards an unfrequented part of the 
rocks ; she felt thankful at being left alone, at escaping for awhile 
the shrill voice, the sharp, “Who’s that, Ju? I seem to know his 
face,” or, “ There’s Captain Noble ; bow to him now, we met him 
at Nice.” And if the man in question happened to forget his 
chance acquaintances of perhaps a single day, happened to ignore 
the widow’s outstretched hand and Judith’s forced smile, the sharp 
voice would find some bitter taunt, some reminder of how age 
brings changes to a girl’s face. 

Here at least were sun, sea, peace. Judith settled herself into 
a comfortable corner, the sun streamed straight into her powdered 
face, but there was no one to see her here. She closed her eyes 
in utter contentment, putting away her troubles, thinking dreamily 
of how to morrow she must try to find the boy of her imagi- 
nation, the victim who was to end her wandering life by taking 
her for his wife. Then her dreams ended in sleep. 

It might have been half-an-hour afterwards, when her slumbers 
were rudely broken by something catching in her feet and falling 
heavily into the sand. Judith started up; the something was 
a handsome young fellow of about twenty-two, whose bronzed. 
face bore such a bewildered expression as he sprawled at 
her feet that Judith burst into peals of laughter. The young - 
man got up stiffly, every inch of his British nature rebelling 
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against being laughed at, his white flannels powdered. with 
yellow sand. 

“Very sorry, I’m sure,” he began, putting up his hand to his 
hat ; but the said hat.was lying some feet away in a pool of 
water and Judith burst out again. 

“ Awfully sorry,” he continued ruefully ; “I really never saw 
your feet.” 

Judith recovered herself. 

“It is I who ought to apologise,” she said, raising her lovely eyes 
to his ; “it was too stupid of me to go to sleep in this corner.” 

“T don’t wonder you did,” he said, “ it’s no end of a jolly day.” 

What a boyish speech. Judith scanned his face slowly, she 
seemed to know him. 

“Did I ever meet you anywhere?” she said suddenly. 

“No, no,” shaking his head, “don’t think so. I couldn’t have 
forgotten you, you know,” with a glance of respectful admiration 
that robbed the speech of its impertinence. “My name is 
Tremaine, my pater is Tremaine, of Bishopsville,” a little proudly, 
for the Tremaines held their name in high honour. 

Her face grew white as a spasm of intense pain passed over it. 

“You are not well?” he said anxiously. She recovered herself 
in a second. 

“It is nothing,” she answered, “ only a touch of an old pain. 
So you are—Bertie Tremaine.” 

He stood silent. Judith looked past him straight out to sea ; 
she saw, not Bertie, but another man, taller, older. It had been 
just this time of year, ten years ago, when Lance Tremaine had 
come into her life and left her—what she was. Unheeding, un- 
suspecting, she had trodden the flowery path, thinking of nothing 
but that she loved him and he loved her. For two sweet months 
he was her shadow ; then one night at a dance, she could feel the 
pain still, could see the dim room, and hear the music of the 
waltz which they were sitting out, Lance had tolJ her lightly that 
he was going away that very evening, and she had listened, 
hardly sorry, because she felt that he must now speak the words 
which would bind her to him. For she was young then and he 
had kissed her and told her that he loved her; she had never 
thought of any other eni than marriage only ; woman like, she 
waited eagerly for a definite speech. “It has been a pleasant 
summer, hasn’t it, little one ?” he had said. “If I were only a little 
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richer things might be different, but as they are, I can only say, 
Good-bye, dear,” and with one last kiss on her lips he had left 
her, stunned, hopeless, scarcely understanding. She had sat 
there for a while, and got home somehow, she did not know how, 
her whole life changed and shattered. She had loved him with 
all her heart, while he—had found her a pleasant pastime for two 
summer months, that was all. Her heart had never throbbed for 
any one since then ; he had married in a year’s time, married a rich 
girl, though Judith knew he himself was rich, found out, too, that 
he had been engaged to his wife when he had played with her. 

Bertie Tremaine’s voice broke the silence, how like and unlike 
to his brother's. 

“I’m afraid I must have hurt your foot,” he said, “ you look so 
white.” 

Judith rose. “ You have hurt me a little,” she said unsteadily ; 
“but it won’t last long.” 

“Will you let me see you back, you do look so knocked up ?” 

The eager admiration in his voice struck her. Had Providence 
sent her so suddenly the boy she meant to captivate, his brother, 
too? Her eyes flashed. If it had, why, she would take her good 
fortune. 

“You may certainly,” she said sweetly ; “I knew some of your 
people once, Mr. Tremaine ; my name is Leighton.” He bowed, 
but she saw gladly that he did not know it. “My mother,” 
smiling a little grimly, “ will be delighted to see you, I know.” 

She roused herself to talk as they walked back together, 
watched with a smile her mother’s effusive welcome to the new- 
comer, and even forbore to sneer when her grandfather’s name 
was dragged into the first half-dozen sentences. She felt dazed, 
perhaps from having slept in the sun, and one sentence seemed 
to go round and round in her brain: 

“Ten years ago, and now she had met his brother.” 


* * * * 


II. 


A WEEK had slipped away, a sunny, cloudless week of Highton 
sunshine, Highton gaieties ; through it all, bands, tennis, picnics, 
Bertie Tremaine had been Judith’s shadow. For years the girl 
had not known so much peace, she was not reminded each day 
of her age, her wrinkles. Occasionally her mother’s sharp voice 
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warned her to make hay while the sun shone, but as a rule Mrs. 
Leighton had sense enough to keep silent. And Judith took no 
heed of the trite proverb ; the sun shone on her so brightly that 
she felt wrapped in its glow, she could see no shadows on either 
side. Even as she had been ten years ago, she was happy in the 
present, looking neither to future or past. Judith and Bertie 
were standing near the sea, the little blue waves danced gleefully 
beneath them, the rocks and sand were shimmering in the heat. 
Judith felt happy, strangely happy, and a little frightened. It 
had been so good to forget for a little while the dreary round of 
her life that she had not stopped to think why she had forgotten 
it; and now for the first time the thought had struck her, why 
was she so happy, so strangely unlike herself? She looked up 
and caught Bertie’s eyes fastened on her face. Her own fell 
before his, a scarlet flush stained her cheek. The truth suddenly 
swept over her like a great wave; she loved this boy, she the 
adventuress, eight years older than he was, loved him as she had 
never loved his brother. For that had been a girl’s love and this 
was a woman’s passionate worship, that will do anything, sacrifice 
everything, to give its object happiness. But with her sudden 
discovery came the bitter thought, borne in on her as she looked 
at his bright young face, she was no fit mate forhim. Until now 
she had only looked on him as the lover sent by Providence to 
release her ; to-day she felt as if she dared not touch the good 
the gods had sent her. 
Bertie was looking at her still, his boy’s soul shining through 
his eyes. ; é 
“What a lovely week it has been,” he said slowly, half regret- 
fully. 
“Lovely indeed!” Her voice shook a little. 
“T wish,” he went on quickly, eagerly, “that all weeks could be 
like this—that, that—oh, Judith, you know—you understand.” 
“Yes,” she answered him slowly. There was no mistaking his 
meaning. “I know, but I——” 
She saw despair rising in his blue eyes. He loved her well. 
“TI know I’m not half good enough for you, Judith,” he pleaded, 
“but, for God’s sake, don’t say no. It is life or death to me.” 
Rudyard Kipling’s words kept echoing in her ears. 
“Is she under thirty, the woman who holds’ a boy in ‘her 
thrall.” If she only had stfength-to do right, to send him away. 
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“T am far too old,” she began, but his face, set with despair, with 
a boy’s depreciation of himself, stopped her ; her reason turned to 
where her heart willed it ; she could not stand the mute appeal in 
his eyes; she knew she was acting selfishly, wrongly, but 
answered to herself: it could not make him happy to send him 
away now. 

“ Take me if you want me, Bertie,” she finished abruptly. “I— 
God help me—I love you too much to send you away.” As he 
caught her in his strong young arms she tasted the happiness she 
might have known in her girlhood. 

“Taman old woman, dear,” she said at last. “ Can’t you see it ? ” 

“You are the most beautiful gz7/ in the world,” he said sturdily ; 
and if she knew it she looked so then, all signs of age seemed to 
have fallen from her face in the great happiness which had stolen 
over her. 

When she got in, even her mother’s congratulations, her eager 
guesses as to how much money young Tremaine had got, did not 
hurt her ; only, at last, one sentence from the jumble reached her 
ears, “I wonder how his people will like it? If you remember, 
Ju, his brother was sweet on you nine or ten years ago. I ex- 
pect,” laughing coarsely, “they'll call it kidnapping.” Judith 
stole away to her own room, not to rejoice over her happiness, 
‘ but to go down on her knees and pray wildly that what was done 
might be for Bertie’s happiness. 

The little glass told its unflattering tale again that night to 
Judith’s excited brain ; it seemed to say mockingly, “ Look well 
at yourself, look well. Do you look a fit wife for this boy ?” 

“ Fit,” she murmured, “in no way, except that I love him too 
well to send him away. Did he not say,” a tender smile creeping 
round her lips, “that even if I did he would follow me everywhere 
until I ‘relented? Let him be happy now; he can know nothing 
greater than happiness.” 

® a * * ® 

The next few days passed as a dream might with Judith; she 
felt so young, so happy, hardly the same woman. 

As she walked by her lover’s side she looked as young as he 
did. His worship was to her like drops of water on a withering 
plant, bringing strength and beauty back to it. On the fourth 
morning she noticed that his face was downcast, his blue eyes 
clouded. 
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“What’s the matter, Bert ?” she questioned anxiously. 

He answered her slowly. “It’s nothing, dear ; only my people.” 

Judith interrupted him. “They are angry, of course. Ah,” in 
a strained voice, “ I might have known it was too good to last.” 

“When they see my queen,” he answered, “they will be as 
proud of her as I am.” 

She smiled at his boyish worship. ‘“ Dear,” she said gently, 
“if I thought it would be better to send you away I would do it 
even now.” 

“No, no, Judith,” he cried, turning white. “Unless death parts 
us nothing else shall. You hear me, my own: nothing but death.” 
She shivered slightly, a cold wind seemed to touch her ; he had 
not told her the worst, either, that the post had brought him—of 
his father’s stormy letter, his mother’s despairing postscript, and 
worst of all, the cool, short note from his brother, merely saying 
that he would be down in a day or two with their lawyer to ar- 
range matters, as if, Bertie thought angrily, he was a child of ten. 

Bertie put all his troubles away as he walked on by his darling’s 
side. His people might bluster ; they were powerless to act. He 
was over age. As long as Judith loved him, what could touch 
them ? 

Judith could not recover herself so easily ; a deep sense of 
coming misfortune seemed to weigh her down. She could not 
put away the feeling that she was looking her last on her happi- 
ness. Her mother’s sharp voice hurt her ears when she went 
home to her luncheon, her head ached miserably before her pre- 
tence of eating was half over—a rej hot iron seemed to press 
against her forehead. 

When Bertie came to fetch her she sent him away ; she wanted 
to be by herself to try to see some way of unknotting the tangled 
skein of her life. The great pain left her head towards evening 
and Judith got up, looking at the clock. Bertie would not come 
for an hour yet. She would go out; try to blow away her 
troubles in the fresh air; so putting on her waterproof, for the 
evening looked threatening, she made her way towards the sea. 
The wind was cold with the chill of the coming rain, sea and sky 
were lead coloured. 

Judith crouched down in the shelter of a boat beached above 
high water-mark, watching the sullen little waves as they splashed 
on the shore. There were steps coming towards her ; she heard 
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voices; an iron hand clutched her heart, turning her sick and 
dizzy, as the sounds reached her. What evil chance had brought 
him here? 

“You could not find him?” one man’s voice said. They 
stopped on the side of the boat. 

“No.” Heaven, how well she knew this one. “He is out with 
his fair damsel, I suppose, as she is out also. You looked about 
too.” 

“Yes, they must be in soon, however ; the evening looks none 
too pleasant even for lovers, you ought to decide, therefore, Mr. 
Tremaine, on your course of action. He is staying at the 
‘Metropole,’ so we are sure to see him this evening.” 

Lancelot Tremaine laughed. 

“ My cheque book will decide everything, I feel certain ;” his 
voice struck the crouching figure likea blow. “The whole thing 
is absurd, impossible, a mere trap to obtain money ; she might 
be Bertie’s mother; why, I had a case with the same young 
woman quite ten years ago, and she was,” meditatively, “no 
chicken then” Only twenty, Lancelot Tremaine, while you 
thought her younger, but of course you could not remember 
that now. “She is an adventuress,” the languid voice went 
on impatiently, “hardly respectable; has been hawked 
about for years in search of a husband: a nice wife for Bertie, 
truly.” 

“And failing money,” there was some belief in human nature 
here, “she may be attached to him—failing money——” 

“ Failing money. Oh, there is no probability of that: the mother 
is an old harpy; but, well, otherwise, if they want too much, 
I shall bluster a bit, perhaps entreat. She shall not ruin the boy’s 
whole life; I must find some means to make her let the poor 
young beggar go.” 

The voices grew indistinct, but the last words were all too 
clear to the crouching figure ; they burnt intoher brain. “Let the 
young beggar go!” So that was how his brother looked at it ; “ the 
poor young beggar.” Her heart warmed fora second as Bertie’s 
loving young face rose before her, and then grew cold again ; in ten 
years he might think of it all like that too. Ten years! why, she 
would be forty then and Bertie but thirty-two. The rain had 
begun to drizzle down nowas she rose from her sheltered corner ; 
her‘staggering, purposeless'steps took her towards the pier ; she 
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had no thought of going there, except the longing to be quite 
alone; she could not go back to her mother and Bertie. 

The dusk was falling rapidly ; Judith walked on right to the 
end ; there was no one in sight except a small fisher boy, con- 
tentedly chucking pebbles into the sea, but she wanted even to 
get away from him. The rain beat through her thin cotton dress, 
she had forgotten her cloak by the boat ; she turned down one of 
the stone flights of steps, and sat there. Even then, in her extreme 
misery, she felt a strange physical joy at being sheltered from the 
driving wind as she cowered against the damp stones. How 
dark and cool the water was, lapping almost against her feet ; if 
she were under its restless depths, Bertie would forget her: she 
dipped her fingers in, then drew back shuddering at the cold. 

“Let the poor young beggar go.” The sea had taken it up now 
and, making a song of it, was washing it uptoherfeet. “Unless 
you were dead, nothing could part us ; you hear me, dear, nothing 
but death.” Yes, if she were dead, dead, in the cool deep sea ; 
true she might go back and part from him, but that was beyond 
her ; she had not strength to face again the cruel wandering life. 
If she were dead she would have left the young life free, he would 
forget her ; alive she knew she could not give him up. The sea 
sang on to her, the quiet, restful sea. 

Judith rose suddenly, her dreams had shaped themselves into 
a firm resolve, she walked to the top of the steps, the cold wind 
striking her again ; the fisher boy was close to her, curious to see 
more of the strange lady who sat there so calmly in the falling 
rain. 

“Would you take a message for me, boy?” she asked, marvel- 
ling at the steadiness of her own voice. 

“Yes, miss,” he answered wonderingly. 

Judith took a pencil and two bits of loose paper from her 
pocket ; she wrote some words hurriedly. 

“I heard you to-day on the beach,” her first letter ran. “I love 
your brother better than I once loved you; I can say no more. 
But you are right: my happiness might mean his sorrow. Un- 
consciously, you have found the way to make me let the ‘ poor 
young beggar go.’ 

“J. LEIGHTON.” 

She folded the sheet, addressing it, “L. Tremaine, aa 5 
Métrapole Hotel.” 
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The pencil would scarcely write as she began the second: 

“ My darling,” she said, “I love you so much that I am going 
to leave you. Bertie, my own, whatever Lance may say to you 
or tell you, I love you truly and for yourself alone. Good-bye. 
Forget me. 


“ JUDITH.” 


She handed the note to the waiting boy. “Take these,” she 
said, “ to the ‘ Métropole ;’ here is a shilling for you.” He grabbed 
it eagerly; it almost amused her to wonder where she would be. 
when the boy spent his money, so close lie tragedy and | 
comedy. 

“ Be there an answer, miss ?” he asked. 

“ No answer.” 

She smiled a little, a strange, strained smile. At a hard trot the 
boy darted off; she watched his figure as it came to view when 
he passed the dim lights of the pier—then the rain blotted it 
out. 

Down the steps again: the sea was higher now, swirling over 
the stone she had been sitting on; she sat close to it, drawing 
her skirts aside from the water. The same feeling of comparative 
warmth crept over her, numbing her suffering—there was no 
hurry, she could rest for a time. 

She sat on, gazing out with unseeing eyes, unthinking brain, 
all count of time lost to her, when a faint cry struck her ear, her 
own name, “ Judith, Judith!” Bertie’s voice. Sosoon. What chance 
had taken him from her house to the hotel? She started up, her 
brain active enough now; behind her warmth, comfort, love ; 
before her the dark water: she could see no rest in its bitter 
depths now. She half turned as the love of life rushed over her, 
the agonizing fear of death, but the sea began to sing to her 
again. “Let the young beggar go. Who are you to ruin his life? 
Let him go.” 

One sharp cry, a splash, a white face on the dark surface of 
the water that saw life near, and clenched her hands together 
lest she should seize it ; a little wonder at why she is held up, as 
to how she will look when Bertie sees her again, darkness, an 
awful singing in her ears, the surface again, a voice just above 
her now, piteous in its agony, “Judith! oh, God, Judith!” She 
would call now if she could, but a thousand iron hands grip her 
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throat, choking back her voice, a sense of utter peace and 
then—oblivion. 

When Lancelot Tremaine saw the stricken agonized look on 
his brother’s face, as he watched him bend over Judith’s cold 
form next day, saw the face change for a second into bitter 
hatred as his eyes met his, he would have given all he held dear 
in life to have had his cruel heedless words unspoken. 

The Hon. Mrs. Leighton felt more injury than sorrow ; it was 
just like Judith, she wailed (Lance and Bertie had spoken no 
words of their notes), to slip into the sea when she had nothing 
but good fortune before her ; she was always a failure, always: 
and Lance Tremaine, as he saw his brother grow old with that 
stricken look only growing deeper in his face, thought often, 
bitterly, sadly, that the great sacrifice of her death was a 
failure also. 








Childie. 


PART I. 


“ CHILDIE” was at school with Dolly Davis. Her real name 
was Claudine MacIntyre. She was a pale, dreamy girl with big, 
grey eyes, and a quantity of little soft curls all over her head. 

Dolly Davis was her chief friend. Dolly was short and plump, 
with a bright colour. She was a very proper sort of girl, in- 
tensely conventional, always did the right thing at the right 
time ; so when she had been six months in India, and Captain 
Dean proposed to her, she accepted him, because there were ex- 
cellent reasons for her doing so. He had £1004 year besides 
his pay and a good appointment ; she had nothing but a small 
pension to look forward to, and she had several little siste’s 
coming on; so, of course, she married him, and if she did not 
care much about him at that time, there is no doubt that she 
became very honestly fond of him afterwards. 

He was not much to look at; a little grey over the temples, 
with a thin, bronzed face, and eyes that looked as though life had 
disappointed him somehow. He had a quiet way of talking that 
made once listen, but he never said much. Claudine did not come 
out for a year or two after Dolly was married, and then they met 
at a hill station the following summer. Dolly’s husband was 
Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General for Musketry in that division, 
and he was going through the district on inspection. They took 
a furnished house in Rorki, and i Condens people were staying 
up there also. 

Dolly and Claudine were very pleased to see each other again, 
and Claudine spent most of her time up at Captain Dean’s when he 
was out on duty, and often stayed todinner. Dolly had one little 
girl, a queer little black-eyed thing, as unlike herself as possible. 
Claudine made a great deal of that child: she seemed to think 
it was the loveliest baby that ever was born, and she was con- 
tinually saying how funny, and clever, and interesting it was. 

When the cold weather came, Dolly had another, a boy; a 
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great lump of a thing, that cooed all day, and seemed well 
content with the world he had come into. He never did any- 
thing naughty or outrageous, but was always peaceable and 
happy. That was just Dolly’s character over again. Neither of 
them ever wanted anything they could not have. Certainly they 
had a great deal to make life enjoyable to them, and Captain 
Dean was the kindest father, and the most considerate husband 
imaginable. 

If you change your name, and not the letter, 

You'll change it for worse, and not for better, 
we used to say at school, and one day Claudine reminded Dolly 
of it. She laughed, and said she had proved it wrong. They 
were sitting in the verandah of the Deans’ little house at Luck- 
now, chatting. 

“Come, Mrs. Dean, confess,” said a pretty young bride, who 
had known Dolly some time. “Were not you and your husband 
mutually ‘struck’ at your first meeting? Your marriage was a 
foregone conclusion to outsiders. ‘Who ever loved that loved 
not at first sight?’ There is an old adage you have proved 
correct.” 

Dolly reddened. 

“T don’t believe in them, all the same, as a rule,” she said, “ and 
that’s a quotation, not an adage.” 

“What's the difference ?” laughed a young subaltern. “Don’t 
you quote an adage, and doesn’t it thus become a quotation ?” 

“Ah! but a quotation is not necessarily an adage,” quibbled 
Dolly. 

“Oh! you are too abstruse for me,” he replied. 

Claudine said nothing. She was looking out through the 
tamarind trees, The stars were shining between the spiky foliage. 

“TI wonder where we shall all be in six months’ time,” said 

somebody. 

' “On leave—those who are lucky enough to get it. Where are 
you going, Dean ?” 

Captain Dean roused himself from the contemplation of 
Claudine’s half-averted head. 

“We are—let me see—we're lucky, we’ve got Kandana for the 
summer months. Only huts, you know, but that’s better than 
canvas.” 

“T should just think so. Lucky beggar! I shan’t get more 
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than six weeks in the hills this year,” growled Major Feversham, 
of the Sikhs. , 

“ And what are you ladies going to do?” 

Mrs. Fortescue was going with her husband into Kashmir. 

“T shall be here,” said Claudine, smiling faintly. 

“ Nonsense, Claudie, you’ll come to us,” said Dolly with deter- 
mination. “ That's settled long ago.” 

“ You've kindly settled it, thank you, Dolly, but [——” 

“You'll come, of course. Why make such bones about it? 
If your old dad means to grill all the year in the plains, he 
needn’t cook you up too.” 

“He wouldn’t. He'd let me go gladly.” 

“ Then there’s nothing more to be said, is there, Will?” said 
Dolly, addressing her husband. 

“T hope Miss MacIntyre will come to us,” he answered, stoop- 
ing to pull the ears of his spaniel. 

“There, Claudie,” added Dolly in a low tone, “ Will hopes it 
too. You'll come, dear, won’t you?” 

Claudine smiled an odd little smile. 

“ You are very anxious to have me, Doll. Perhaps you won't 
like it when you’ve got me.” 

“Rubbish! We shall be delighted. And the children adore 
you; it will be so nice for them to have you.” 

“ You won’t mind roughing it a bit in huts ?” she added, raising 
her voice again. “Will says they’re not half bad.” 

“Tt will be a new experience for you, Miss MacIntyre, and as 
for the kids, they'll be charmed to have your company,” said 
Captain Dean. . 

“JT do wish you wouldn’t call them kids, Will,” pouted Dolly. 
“One might think we were goats.” 

“What’s in aname?” he returned. 

“You remind me of the man who couldn’t express himself in 
Hindustani properly. Did you hear that story, Mrs. Fortescue ? 
He had not long been out from England, and they always brought 
him some wretched bazaar cows’ milk, when all his brother 
officers had delicious goats’ milk. So he called his kitmutgar, 
but instead of saying, ‘ All the other gentlemen have goats’ milk, 
why have I none?’ he mildly stated, ‘ All the other gentlemen 
are goats,’ and added, ‘Why am I not a goat?’ Of course the 
man, after his kind, put his hands together and meekly replied, 
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‘That should be as your worship pleases.’ How he controlled 
his risible nerves history does not relate.” 

The listeners made no effort to control theirs. 

But the evening was getting late. Claudine had but a short 
distance to go. 

“If you will allow me, I shall accompany you,” said Captain 
Dean. 

The ladies went into Dolly’s room for their cloaks. The 
nursery opened into it, and Claudine stole through, and bent 
above little Dora’s cot, stooping to kiss her. The child lay asleep, 
and presently something very like a tear glittered upon her warm, 
flushed cheek. 

Captain Dean was waiting. He was particularly silent during 
the walk, and so was Claudine. At the gate of her father’s house 
they said good-night. He held her hand a moment longer than 
usual. 

“You have decided to join us then at Kandana, Miss Mac- 
Intyre?” he said. 

“Yes,” she faltered. 

° * * ® * 

It was June before Claudine was able to get away. She felt 
weak and inert from her first experience of a hot season in the 
plains. The first rush of mountain air quickened her veins and 
sent new life through them. She looked from the open doors of 
the dak-gharry that bore her northward, to the dusky line of 
cloud and hill approaching, lit up here and there by forest fires. 
The mountains seemed so grand, so immutable. They inspired 
her, as they have inspired many a one before, with the evanes- 
cence, the incompleteness of finite humanity. Yet there was a 
supreme restfulness within their cool green shade. The dak- 
bungalow at the foot of the hills was reached at last, and she 
thankfully drew her cramped limbs out of the gharry, and entered: 
to partake of whatever supper was procurable, and to rest. 

It was early when she lay down to sleep, but she had to be up 
betimes. A long march lay before her, and she had decided to 
undertake the thirty miles in one day. So when the first rosy 
flush tipped the opposite mountain, she had had her frugal break- 
fast of coffee, eggs and chupatties, and was ready to start. Her 
horse awaited her. This was a preferable mode of travelling to 


the uncertain dhoolie or dandy, though many ladies would not 
I: 
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have cared to attempt it alone. But Claudine vaulted happily’ 
enough into her saddle, and cantered away down the road, across 
the bridge below, and up the winding side of the mountain. All 
day she rode along, seeing little but an occasional squirrel bound 
up a tree near her, or a bright-plumaged bird float past. The 
whispers of the forest were around her, but towards noon these 
hushed, and she, in common with the rest of Nature, was thankful 
to seek a short spell of repose. She reached her second halting- 
place in convenient time, got some lunch and an hour's sleep ; 
but whether the unaccustomed air had made her drowsy, or she 
was really over-tired, she scarcely knew, but the hour lengthened 
considerably, and she sprang up at last vexed to see it was so late. 

The blue butterflies flitted gaily. in front of her, the flowers 
bloomed many-coloured among the herbage at the road-side as 
she passed ; the mellow afternoon sun-light poured down. It 
was an open road, exposed to all the heat of the westering sun, 
and “ Renown,” the little Arab, was hot and thirsty. Claudine 
turned up a side path she had been told of, to shorten her route, 
but here it was a steep clamber, and her horse was not used to 
such. He tossed his pretty head, and sniffed the air discon- 
tentedly. Oh! delight! he smelt water. A low whinny, and he 
hastened on. Claudine smilingly gave him his head. Immedi- 
ately on her right the cliff ascended seven hundred feet above 
her ; turning a corner of this, she saw a cascade descending into 
a small pond that lay in a groove hollowed at its base. Renown 
saw it too, and trotted briskly up to it ; a little stream from the 
pond crossed the path, and fell into the gorge the other side. At 
the brink the Arab lowered his head, sniffing the water with the 
air of a gourmet before drinking. 

Claudine thoughtlessly, and very obligingly from his point of 
view, walked him intoit. Refreshingly the water flowed over his 
fetlocks ; he lifted delicately, first one foot, and then the other, 
and almost before his mistress knew what he was contemplating, 
he was snugly ensconced on his side in the middle of the 
pond. . 

She threw herself off into the water, which, luckily, barely 
reached to her waist, and crying out reproachfully to him, 
attempted to draw him to the bank by the bridle. But Renown 
had no such intention. He meant to enjoy himself while Le 
could. 
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In this difficulty a welcome ‘voice ends 

“ Miss MacIntyre!” : 

Claudine turned and, to her surprise and relief, s saw Captain 
Dean rounding the cliff. : . 

“ What in the world has happened to you?” rs 

“Oh,” she cried, “see my mages plight. What shall I do 
with this creature ?” 

“ Hold my horse a moment, will you? or stay—this will do,” 
and he tied the bridle over a branch. i 

“ Now, shall I see to yours, or wring you out first ?” 

“Oh! Renown, please. I am so afraid he will take cold.” 

“So will you, probably. Can’t you get a little of that super- 
abundant moisture out of your skirt ?” 

Between laughing and shivering, Claudine managed to shake 
and squeeze her soaked holland habit into a less dripping con- 
dition. Her Arab meanwhile stood repentant on the path. 

“The best thing you can do,” said Captain Dean, when he 
-had done all he could for her, “is to mount and ride as hard as 
you can. I brought the wife’s dandy out as far as Plim Tal. 
We shall find it there. I thought you might be glad of it, as 
thirty miles is rather a stretch. I expected you much sooner. 
You said you were starting early.” 

“T went to sleep at Lal Coté,” she explained, “and never left 
there till three o’clock.” : 

“Oh, that accounts for it. Your feet are simply sopping,” he 
said, as he mounted her. “When we-get to Plim T4l, you’d 
better put them in hot water, and have some hot.tea. I told 
them we should want it.” 

“But poor Renown?” 

“Oh, he must have a bran mash to-night. He won’t hurt.” 

After an hour’s quick riding they reached Plim Tal. The 
lake, after which the place was named, lay in a valley, surrounded 
with wooded hills. It wasascene of fairy beauty. But Claudine 
barely paused to look at it then. She slipped thankfully from 
the saddle, and went at once to the room engaged for her, where 
she had a hot bath, and a cup of tea. She glanced ruefully at 
the drenched skirt. 

“TI really cannot put that on again. What a figure I must 
have been.” 


Just then there came a knock at the door. 
11° 
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“T’ve brought the wife’s ulster. She sent it in the dandy, 
thinking you’d want something warmer on when you weren't 
riding. Perhaps you'd like it now?” 


“TI should indeed.” 
Duly attired in the thick brown ulster, Claudine felt more 


comfortable, although it was a little short for her, and there was 
room and to spare in its ample folds. Making a grimace at the 
réflection of her own inartistic figure in the glass,Claudine went out. 

Captain Dean was smoking in the verandah. 

“Don’t look at me, please: I’m very grateful for Dolly’s coat, 
but it isn’t exactly a fit.” 

He laughed, and handed her into the dandy. 

The bearers slung the poles upon their shoulders and set off 
at a swinging trot. Captain Dean remounted and followed. 

“T’ve given orders about your recalcitrant gee-gee,” he re- 
marked. “ He's to stay here to-night, and be well looked after. 
The syce will bring him into Kandana to-morrow.” 

“ Thanks, so much.” 

‘Claudine lay back restfully against the cushions of the atin, ; 
its jolting motion was scarcely'soothing, but she did not mind it. 
It-was a pleasure to sit still, and be carried along among the 
darkening shadows, and to watch the stars come out here and 
there overhead, and presently the bright, pale crescent of the 
moon arise, and send its weird streak of light across the dim 
forest. Captain Dean-rode behind her, and occasionally, when 
the road was wide enough, at her side. Claudine stilled the rest- 
less mentor in her breast that had given her no peace of late, and 
enjoyed the quiet pleasure of the moment to the full. 

It was late when they arrived. 

“I-had almost given you up, thought you must have eloped 
together, or something of that sort.” cried Dolly, warmly welcom- 
ing them. 

‘The huts were little two-roomed flat-roofed buildings, with 
shallow verandahs running round. The-Deans had two of these 
allotted to them. 

“I thought you would not like to sleep alone,” explained. 
Dolly, “so we have given you this room, and you will have the 
children next door to you. Will.and I slept here, but we have 
taken up our quarters in the next hut, whcre you saw our parlour. 
I call it that, because it has to answer every purpose.” 
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“ But, oh, Dolly, I am so sorry to have turned you out.” 

“No matter, dear. We didn’t mind. You.see your door opens 
on this verandah, and the children’s upon the other side ; there 
is no communication between. And this is your bath and dress- 
ing-room combined.” 

“It is all very comfortable, Dolly. You do not call this 
roughing it ?” 

“Oh, it is not bad, as I told you. I hope you will be happy, 
and stay along time, dear,” said Dolly affectionately, as she went 
out to tell the khitmutgar to bring up the long-delayed dinner. 

Claudine compressed her lips, and looked. grave as she shook 
out a dress from the trunk that had already arrived by coolie- 
dak. She knew she could be happy; she wanted to stay, but 
oh! she wished—many things. 


2 * * * * 


The weeks passed away. One morning, Captain Dean tapped 
as usual on Claudine’s window, and laid a budget of correspon- 
dence upon the sill. 

“Your letters, Miss MacIntyre. It is a beautiful morning, so 


fresh after the rain. The horses will be round in half-an-hour, 
Shall you be ready ?” 

“I think not. 1 am not coming to-day, Captain Dean.” 

“Not coming. Why not?” 

‘ The girl would have given much to be able to answer uncon- 
cernedly, but there was a strained intonation in her voice. 

“I don’t care about it.” 

“Not care? Are you tired ?—not well?” 

“ Neither—but—-—” 

“Can you come to the door a moment, please ?” 

She appeared in a fresh white dressing-gown. 

“Now will you tell me why you won’t come?” hesaid. “Why, 
this morning we were going to iieiiastt What am I to say to 
Dolly ?” 

- She looked at him, then out’at the- sun-light duidne on the 
leaves. “Say nothing. I will come.” 

- “That is’ nice of you. I want so to talk to you. There i is 
something particular I should like to tell you.” -. ee 

She turned back, and hesitated. os 

“ Captain Dean, I really don’t think I ought to come.” 
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Her meaning was obvious. He understood, and pitied the 
downcast eyes, and flushing cheeks. 

He was essentially a gentleman. 

“Miss MacIntyre, you are my guest. Will you trust to my 
judgment if I tell you that you may do so without compunction ? 
Come with me this morning, and when you have heard what 
I have to tell you, I think you will lull this fear to rest.” 

She was puzzled, but acquiesced. 

They rode their horses over the undulating cart-road that Jed 
from Kandana to Doonaglia. Wave after wave of deodars sur- 
rounded them. In the far distance gleamed the snow-clad peaks. 
The fresh morning air brought a glow to Claudine’s cheeks ; her 
eyes, with this new question in them, bent shyly over her horse’s 
chestnut head. A wide-brimmed, grey felt hat crowned her. 
dusky curls; the holland habit, pressed into rejuvenescence by 
the accommodating dhobie, looked trim and spruce. A bit of 
mountain jessamine was stuck in the breast of her bodice ; the 
firm, shapely little wrists held the reins smartly, and not too close. 

Dean regarded her tentatively: he was busy with his own 
thoughts. She coloured deeply under his gaze. 

“ What are you going to tell me?” she asked, aang a glance 
upward. 

“You shall know presently. We have to criticize the firing 
first, you know.” 

They reached the Doonaglia b butts by a bridle path. Here 
there was musketry practice going on; and leaving Claudine for 
a few moments, Dean tied up his charger, and walked round to 
witness it from the most advantageous pom. He came back in a 
little while. 

“They are doing pretty well. Would you ‘Iie to see them ? 
You can dismount.” 

She jumped off, and soon Renown was cropping the grass 
contentedly, while tethered to another tree. 

“This is the best place, Miss MacIntyre,” and Dean led the 
way to a jutting-out crag, screened from the heat and sheltered 
by a;slab of granite behind.. Before them stretched the-valley in 
which the sun had dispelled the mist. Flaky streaks of. it 
ascended the hillsides ; a shower of golden motes twinkled on 
some trefoil and heather below. 

“We might as well sit down. The dew doesn’t rest long here.” 
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They did so, and a pregnant silence reigned between them. 
Presently Dean said, “ Will you think me very egotistical if I go 
back ten years, and tell you something of my life?” 

“T shall like to hear.” The gauntleted hands in Claudine’s 
lap trembled.a little. She flicked the herbage with her whip. 

“T was the usual sort of fool most men are when they are very 
young. I believed in women then, Miss MacIntyre. I fell in 
love with a girl in England, deeply, madly, as I have never loved 
since, and never shall.” 

Click ! down tumbled the whip upon the granite. 

“Yes? go on.” 

“ She was very young—so was I, but old enough not to forget: 
For ten years I worked for her out in this country with never a 
thought or a desire apart from her. I looked for the time when 
I should go home and fetch her. It came at last. She had told 
me she would wait. On that word I built my hopes. God! 
how I loved her. Talk of Jacob! My ten years passed as a 
dream—a watch in the night, for the love that I bore her. She 
should be mine—mine. My life was bound up in hers. And I 
went home. We had not written: that was’ a stipulation her 
father made. But I trusted her absolutely. When I got to 
London the first thing I did was to call at their house. I asked for | 
‘ Miss , by her surname only. She had younger sisters, but 
I never thought of them. The man stared, and said she was out. 
When would she be home? I asked. He couldn’t tell. I must 
call again. I wouldn’t leave myname. I wanted to take her by 
surprise—my little darling. But I was vexed—disappointed. 
How to kill time till I could call again I scarcely knew. Passing 
down a crowded street with shops on either side—I don’t even 
know what street it was—I saw some one like her, but looking 
older, and more richly dressed. She was crossing to a handsome 
carriage standing by the kerb. _I half stopped, and she saw me 

“* Will! she cried,and turned white as death. I caught her hands. 

“* I’ve come back to you, love,’ I said, and I didn’t much care 
who heard me. 

“*QOh! hush!’ she exclaimed, and looked towards the men- 
servants, who stood like stolid images, 

“Well, it isn’t quite the proper thing, I suppose,’ said I, ‘to 
vaunt one’s private affairs in public, but you must forgive me, 
dear. I didn’t expect to see you here.’ 
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. “*Nor I, you,’ she answered. 

' “¢ ye just been to your house,’ said I, naming her father’s, 
‘and found you out. ‘When can I see you alone? I’ve -so 
much to tell you.’ 

“<T’m “at home” Fridays,’ she said. ‘ But, of course—to old 
friends—Will, you know I’m married, don’t you?’ 

“T haven’t an idea what I said to her; nothing, I believe, but 
she looked a little frightened. 

“< My carriage is waiting,’ she said ; ‘this is it, Will. I’m sorry 
I can’t stop now, but come and see me whenever you like.’ 

“*Don’t let me detain you,’ I replied, and I put her into her 
brougham. 

“« Forgive me, Will; I will write to you,’ she said. 

“ And she did write—wrote and told me that she had been a 
child when I knew her, incapable of forming an opinion, or 
abiding by it; that she hoped I had forgotten her; that—in 
short, she was sorry I had believed in her.” 

Dean ceased at last. He had spoken in a gruff, jerky manner, 
and it was in the same tone that he added, “I came back to 
India by the next mail, and then I met Dolly, and married her.” 

It was fully a minute before he turned, and looked at 
Claudine. 

Pure pity filled her eyes to overflowing. 

. “T understand. I am so sorry.” 

The sweet sympathy touched him. 

“Miss MacIntyre,” he said, “if there were more women like 
you, the world would be a better place.” : 

He put out his hand, and laid it over hers. Claudine let it 
rest there. 

“Dolly is a good woman,” she said at last, looking away to the 
snow-clad peaks beyond Doonaglia. 

“Dolly? Oh! yes.” 

. “Dolly is too good for me,” he went on, following his own 
thoughts. “I can’t reach Dolly, and she can’t reach me. 
Miss MacIntyre, can you understand, I wonder, that we don't 
all need quite the same things in life? Some want one thing, 
some another. Women aren’t quite human, I think ; they seem 
so able to cut down their desires to their means of fulfilling them. 
Men are different.” . 

“Are they?” said Claudine, “I hadn’t thought so.” 
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“Now man is a brute, Miss MacIntyre. At his best he is 
material, but he possesses a spark composed of other fire. If 
that is extinguished, he sinks to a very low level. I don’t want 
to sink.” 

“Why should you ?” 

“Fire needs fuel. You—you don’t know what it is, I suppose, 
to crave and crave for just a kindred breath—something that 
shall crush the animal within you, and raise you, were it ever 
such a tiny bit—something that shall keep you going and above 
the ruck, that’ll remind you the world isn’t all pipe-clay and ashes.” 

“ Stepping stones to higher things? I see. But—lI’ve wanted 
that, too. We all do.” 

“ Does one never get what one wants?” 

“Not often, I think. But you have so much.” 

“ That’s just it, Miss MacIntyre. I’m a curmudgeonly fellow, 
am I not? And here I am forgetting that the sun is coming 
round that block, and peeping into your face in a most rude 
manner. Shall we go now? Dolly will be waiting breakfast.” 

Silently she gave him her hand, and he drew her to her feet. 
They went back to the horses. When he had mounted her, he 
hesitated a moment. 

“You don’t mind my having said what I did ?” 

“No; I am glad you told me.” 

“You are different to any one I have ever known,” he said 
gently ; “you don’t know what a lot I think of you, Miss Mac- 
Intyre. Will you always be my little friend ?” 

Her heart gave a great stab. She bit her lip, and looked 
fixedly between her horse’s ears. 

“Will you ?” he pleaded. 

- “Yes, always, if I can.” Then she gathered up the reins 
clumsily. He put them into her hand, but her gauntlet had 
become unfastened, showing the soft pink wrist within. He took 
hold of it, and carefully, almost reverently, kissed it. When they 
rode away under the oaks her eyes were blind with tears. 


ies . PART IL. 

“Wiry don’t you call her ‘Claudie,’ as I do?” said Dolly. 
“Shouldn’t dare to take such a liberty,” and Captain Dean 

shied another fir-cone aimlessly down the “ khud.”* .“ But I quite 


~-* Cliff; precipice. 
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agree with you, Doll. Miss MacIntyre, who gave you that name ? 
It’s fit for the heroine of a three-volume novel, and you look such 
a child.” 

Claudine blushed under his gaze. 

“Tt belonged to my great-grandmother, I think.” 

“Would the Mehm-Sahib come and speak to the Missee Baba 
a moment? She is so naughty,” said the ayah, coming round the 
corner of the house and disturbing the little party under the 
trees. Dolly patiently folded her work, and got up. 

“ Nothing ever puts Doll out,” said her husband. 

“ No,” said Claudine, keeping her eyes steadily upon her book. 
“She has the wisdom of the serpent, and the guilelessness of the 
dove.” 

“TI grant the latter, but question the former. Claudie,” he said 
the word slowly, as though addressing her. She started, and 
turned a page hurriedly, “is a pretty name,” he continued with 
unmoved exterior, “but ‘Childie’ suits you better. May I call 
you Childie?” 

“Call me anything you like,” she answered shortly. “Dolly 
has given you leave, and so have I.” 

“And between friends——” he continued, when Dolly came 
out again, and sat down between them. 

“Dora is really getting tiresome. She is so fretful this after- 
noon. She would not go out for a walk for fear of missing. the 
sight of you dressed for the ball, Claudie. I had to promise you 
should go into the nursery the last thing.” 

“So I will,” said Claudine. 

An ear-piercing shriek rang out, and a little figure darted down 
the wood, the ayah in hot pursuit. 

“Oh! Missee Doree! Missee Doree!” puffed the woman. 
The child flung herself on Claudine’s lap. 

“ Qu won't fordet, C’audie?” she cried, in her lisping voice., 
“ Muwver said ’ou wouldn’t, an’ ’ou won't?” 

“ Claudie never forgets, Dora,” said her friend firmly. 

“ Pommiss,” said the child. 

“I do poomitee, dear. Now go, pales must not keep Peroo and 
Hughie waiting.” 

The little thing hugged her, and then regretfully, but obedient- 
ly, trotted off, holding by Peroo’s white chuddah. cai aesis 

“That child obeys you, Claudie,” remarked Dolly. “TI can’t 
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make her mind me. I often think she’s a changeling. She onl: 
resembles me in one thing, that she’s very fond of you.” 
Claudine laughed nervously. 
“ A bad example for her to follow.” 
‘An irresistible one,” said Captain Dean, with a forced air of 


compliment. 

Dolly laughed merrily. 

“ Bravo, Will! that’s not so bad for you.” 

The ball was given by the regiment in the barracks in 

Kandana, close to the Deans’ huts. Dolly and Claudine had 
only to be jolted down one short hill, and a few hundred yards 
up another, to reach them. It was a most successful ball, and 
every one’s enjoyment was at its height, when one of the officers 
came across the room to the spot where Claudine was sitting. 
. “There’s a half distracted native woman outside, Miss 
MacIntyre, imploring to speak to Mrs. Dean. I cannot find her 
anywhere. I am afraid she—the woman—says that one of the 
children is ill.” 

“Dora? or Hugh?” Claudine rose, affrighted, to her feet. 

“T cannot tell you which. I didn’t ask. But I thought you 
might like to speak to her. She doesn’t want to stop a minute. 
{ will look for Mrs. Dean.” 

“Please do.” Claudine excused herself to her partner, and. 
went outside. Peroo was standing in the verandah, flurried and 
anxious. ; 

“Oh! Miss Sahib! I came myself to save time. That sousti*® 
soor,t Ram Bux, was half asleep, so I left him with the Babbas.” 

“Which of them is ill ?” 

“Missee Doree. It is the bokhar§ Will the Mehm Sahib 
come ?” 

“Immediately.” And at that moment Mrs. Dean stood beside 
them. 

“Missee Doree asks for you, Miss Sahib,” said the woman. 

“Would you mind going, Claudie ?” 

“Of course I will; I meant to, if I could be of any use; but 
won’t you come?” 

“T can’t very well. Mrs. Evesham has gone home tired, and 
left her girls in my charge.” 

_ “Hand them on to some one else.” 


* Lazy .. t Pig. § Fever 
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“No; that wouldn’t do. Her husband is Will’s boss.” 

“ But your child?” said Claudine in amazement. “Dora may 
be very ill.” 

“T hope not. Peroo always croaks about her. You will do 
the best you can. Send for the doctor if necessary. I ‘shall 
come as soon as possible.” 

Bidding the woman hurry on, Claudine flung on her cloak 
without more words, and without waiting to call the dandy- 
bearers, was rushing, in her satin slippers, down the steep path, 
when she heard some one hastening after her, and was overtaken 
by Captain Dean. 

“Dolly told me. Did you think I’d let you go alone?” he 
cried reproachfully, drawing her arm through his. 

The little girl was certainly ill enough to occasion anxiety, 
though not sufficiently so to render it imperative to send for her 
mother, or the doctor, who was probably dancing himself, and 
would be unwilling to be called away unless for an urgent case. 
Claudine administered quinine and cooling drinks, the child lying 
back in her arms, babbling half dreamily, half deliriously. She 
tossed wearily at first, but gradually the charm of Claudine’s 
flower-scented presence drowsed Dora’s senses. The burning 
fire succumbed to lethargy, and she lay still. An hour later a 
scrawled “chit” was handed in by a dandy-bearer: 

“How is Dora? Should I come?” 

Captain Dean sent one back: 

“ Better ; don’t hurry.” 

He sat watching Claudine, the first, grey light of the dawn 
through the open window behind her lightening the shadows 
about her head, till it seemed to invest her with a dim, silvery 
halo. Her white silk gown was crumpled as she sat sideways on 
the bed, one knee slightly raised, the better to support the child, 
showing two or three inches above a shapely ankle, and soiled 
white shoe. : 

To Dean’s mind she was infinitely lovelier now than. she had 
- been, even when she stood before the admiring child in all the 
glory of her fresh attire. Presently Dora put up a little het hand 
and: stroked her neck, catching at-the pearls round it; They 
were of priceless value, but Claudine unclasped them,and laid them 
on the child’s breast. The little,caressing hands went over them, 
the heavy lids.closed, and Dora slept. 
| 
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For half-an-hour longer Claudine sat still, then very softly she 
laid her down, and went to the door. for a breath of air. All 
was silent as yet outside, not even a faint chirrup was to be 
heard. The grey light flushed to rose, and shafts of crimson 
shot up.in the east. The day crept trembling in. Claudine 
leant against a pillar of the verandah, feeling tired now. 

“Tf. it had been Hugh, she would have came back,” was the 
thought in her mind. Little Hugh lay sleeping on her own bed, 
whither Peroo had taken him, at her desire. ; 

The world seemed so still to Claudine at that moment that 
she started when a hand was laid on her arm. 

“Thank you,” said Captain Dean quietly. 

“ [ have done nothing,” she answered, turning aside. 

“Nothing, I suppose, that her own mother could not have 
done ; but you are not her mother.” 

Claudine’s lip quivered. She made no reply. 

They stood in silence after that, watching the sun rise, the 
birth of fresh life rippling about them, their own hearts throbbing 
up—up in unison. Suddenly the curious sing-song grunt of 
dandy-bearers was heard. Out of the dawn Dolly appeared, 
and was set down in the verandah. She flung her wrapper from 
her face. 

“Up still? How good of you, Claudie. How's Dora?” 

“ She’s asleep. Will you come in?” 

Dolly was already on the threshold. 

“Where's the boy ?” was her quick query. 

“In my room. I thought he would be quieter.” 

“ That’s kind of you.” 

Dolly bent above her little daughter for a moment, and then 
came cut. 

“She’s flushed of course, but seems all right. I’m sure I’m 
very much obliged to you, Claudie. I couldn’t get away before ; 
those girls would stop to the end.” 

She went round to the other side of the hut, and entered 
Claudine’s room. The boy looked like a placid cherub, his 
chubby fist doubled under his pink cheek. Dolly kissed him, 
and came out yawning. 

‘“T’m awfully tired ; must get some sleep. You two won't ride 
this morning, surely? Well, ta-ta for the present.” 

She disappeared within her own door, her husband following her. 
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Claudine went into her room, and changed her ball-dress for a 
comfortable dressing-gown ; she was not sleepy, and thought she 
would look in once more at Dora. That look did not reassure 
her. The little dark face was drawn as though in pain, and the 
child moaned pitifully in her sleep. Claudine drew away the 
pearls that still lay in her hands, and then sat down beside her. 
Till the world was fully awake she stayed there, keeping guard, 
and moistening the poor, parched lips from time to time, and 
crooning soft melodies when the child grew wakeful. Peroo 
came in, looked, and wailed, and went off to dress Hugh. At 
nine o'clock Claudine heard Dean’s step in the verandah. She 
went out. 

“I think you had better send for Doctor Morison,” she said. 
“ Dora seems worse, but there’s no need to rouse Dolly till she’s 
had her sleep out.” 

“Very well. I'll go myself at once,” he answered. 

The doctor pronounced it typhoid, and poor Dolly, when she 
heard it, was distracted. 

“Was it infectious ? Were the huts in an unhealthy situation ? 


Should she take Hugh away at once?” 

“If you do, who will nurse the little girl?” inquired the doctor 
dryly. “Cannot Miss MacIntyre take the boy ?” 

No, that was not to be thought of. Dora was devoted to 
Claudine. If Claudine did not mind, would she stay and help 
with the child? 

Yes, Claudine would stay gladly, she said, with eins anxious 


eyes. 

Then what need for more? Claudine and Peroo would 
manage nicely, and Dolly would take Hugh to an hotel for a 
week or two. It would not cost much, and Will could remain in 
the adjacent hut, and keep each of them posted with news of the 
other. At that, Claudine began to speak, but the words dried up 
in her throat. She could not cut away her own scant share of 
comfort, and lay herself open to that look of pained, kindly re- 
proach from Dean’s eyes. How dare she, how dare she doubt 
herself, doubt 42+, in this manner? How answer Dolly’s natural 
surprise? 

Dolly wished her to stay—wished him to stay. The child 
needed her; it would be cruel to make a fuss. So she said 
nothing, but saw Dolly and Hugh packed into a dandy, and a 
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few of their'goods and chattels sent after them in the care of an 
under-ayah. Then she took her life in her hand, and went in to 
her charge. Captain Dean and Peroo helped her with some of 
the nursing, but solicitous as the woman was, Claudine feared 
to trust her greatly, and the chief anxiety fell on her. 

She grew thin and white herself, but always kept a brave 
spirit. The doctor insisted upon her taking regular exercise, 
and when Dean was on watch, she stole out for a brief gallop, or 
ashort sharp walk. ‘But for this, she would have failed altogether. 
Then the crisiscame. All day, and half through the night, Dean 
and 'Claudie stayed ‘beside the little bed ; neither of them could 
bear to leave it, though there was nothing they could do, save to 
wipe the dew from the poor little forehead, or to force a few 
drops of milk and brandy between the blackened lips. At sun- 
down the bearer brought in a tray with food and wine. Claudine 
took no notice of it, but after a time, Dean prepared a chicken 
sandwich, and brought it.to her, with a glass of claret. She 
shook her head. 

“1 couldn’t.” ° 
- “You must. Take it.” The'tone was masterful. 

She raised the glass to her lips, and tasted it. . 

“ Drink it all. You need it.” 

A faint colour came into her cheeks. She finished the 
wine. 

‘“ Now this.” She took the sandwich, and ate it obediently. 

Then he went back to the tray, prepared another for himself, 
and swallowed it. The ayah came in once, crying hopelessly 
when: she saw no change. He quieted her with a glance, and 
bade her go and sleep, as she might be needed later. Thus they 
settled down again to their dual watch. The long hours sped on. 
She was thinking only of the child then. He, of the child’s mother. 

Early in the small hours, one inert hand moved feebly, the thin 
chin shifted the least bit in the world, the eyelids flickered. 
‘Claudine sprang to her feet, forgetting all but her own intense 
anxiety, and that they two were alone with the child, in what 
might be her last moments. 

“Will! oh, Will!” she whispered, laying her hand upon his 
shoulder. - He caught his breath at her words. 

‘“ Hush, dear! be brave,” he said softly. 

“Water!” moaned a little voice. “ Peroo! pinee lad.” 
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In a minute Claudine was beside the bed, her arm under the : 
pillow. ; 

“ Here, darling ; ‘nice milk, Doree.” 

The child drank it gratefully, her head slipped back easily, and 
in five minutes she was in a.natural, peaceful slumber. Claudine 
set down the glass upon the tea-poy, and then stood silently. 

The relief, when it came, was agony, even greater than the 
suspense had been. A lump rose in her throat. She put her 
hand over it, choking, and turned to the door. There, weakness 
assailed her, and leaning her head against it, she fell into low 
weeping. Fora minute or two, Dean watched her, needing all 
his strength to hold him back ; then he flung other considerations 
to the winds, and stepping up behind her, drew her into his arms. 
Thus those two saw the dawn rise once again. 

2 * 2 * * 

‘It was a fortnight later. All fear, save of a relapse, was over, 
and Dolly had come back to the huts. Her husband was going 
on a tour of inspection through the district, and was to start the 
following morning. 

“You might ride out as far as Plim Tal with him,” said Dolly, 
meaning kindly. 

Captain Dean looked doubtful. 

“TI should not like her to come back all that way alone. It is 
more than eight miles, and a lonely road.” 

“Oh! chiit!” said Dolly ; “she rode further the day she came. 
You'd like it, wouldn’t you, Claudie? I'll take my dandy, and 
go out half-way to meet you ; that won’t be too early for me.” 

Claudie looked uncertain. Her big, grave eyes met those of 
Dean, and smiled piteously. 

“Yes, come,” he said. 

“I’m going in now to sit with Dora,” remarked Dolly. “She'll 
want you presently, Claudie.” 

“ Very well.” 

When the “chick” closed behind Dolly, Dean held out his 
hand. 

“Oh! Will, to-morrow—only to-morrow.” 

His arms closed round her. 

“ But not for long, love. Then we shall be together.” 

“Qh, hush, Will, don’t. I can’t bear to think of it. Dolly? 
There’s Dolly—an4d the children.” 
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“ Love, haven’t we discussed that subject threadbare, and have 
not we decided that it is better to be honest?” 

“ But at what cost? Oh, Will! Will!” 

Her heart beat upon his. His lips were close to hers. 

“ Love, when life’s most perfect joy is ours, shall we not take 
it thankfully ?” 

She drew herself away, laughing tenderly. 

“Why, Will, don’t you remember? You fell in love with a 
girl in England, as you have never loved since, and never shall.” 

He crushed the smiling mouth with his own. 

“You dear old goose,” she gasped atlength. “ And the funny 
part of it is, that I think you really believed what you said!” 

“TI did, at the time.” 

“And you meant to be kind to me, didn’t you, Will? To 
prevent my making such a mistake as to imagine that you cared 
about me?” 

“Naughty girl! But you're right. I didn’t know you then, 
Childie ; I was only learning you.” 

“ And now——” 

“Now? Oh! love, you know: I cannot give you up, Childie. 
You have grown into my heart, twisted yourself round it, taken 
root in it. Don’t torture me, dear; think how I have suffered ; 
think what my life has been, what it would be, without you. 
Kiss me—again, again. Now, don’t tell me you would condemn 
me to that.” 

Her eyes grew dark with pain. 

“I am desperately wicked, Will, but I can’t.” 

The short twilight was nearly at an end, mists rose in the 
valley. The tall firs stood out gloomily against the dusky back- 
ground. Overhead, a star or two twinkled inquisitively, reproach- 
fully, upon Claudine, it seemed to her, as she stumbled across, 
scarcely seeing where she was going, from one hut to the other. 
Dolly rose as she entered. 

“Oh! You are come. Then I shall go across to Hughie. 
Dora is waiting to say her prayers; but she says you have been 
saying them for her.” 

“So Ihave. But to-night I think she is well enough to say 
them herself. Aren’t you, Dora?” 

Dora demurred faintly, but Claudine was in no mood to 
humour her. 


J2 
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“No, dear. You are quite able to. You must say them, or 
else we shall go without.” 
Dolly slipped out, and the little one folded her hands. She 
was curiously conscientious on this point. The simple petitions 
were begun, continued, and ended. Claudine sat silent in the 
shadow. 
“ My hymn, C’audie.” 
Claudine’s thoughts were wandering. She made a strong 
effort to recall them. 
“ Yes, dear.” 
‘“* Now the day is over, 
Night is d’awin’ nigh ; 
S’adows of the evenin’ 
Steal a’coss the sky.” 


As the little voice lisped through three or four verses, the 
truant thoughts were off again. In truth, they had much to occupy 
them, but they were suddenly enchained by the next few words 
falling from the baby-lips. 

** Comfort evewy suffewer 
Watzin’ late in pain ; 
Vose who p’an some evil 
F’om vere sin ‘est ’ain, 
V’ough ve long night watzes, 
May ve anzels sp’ead 
Vere white wings above me, 
Watzin’ wound my bed. 
When ve mornin’ wakens 
Ven may I awise 


Pure and fesh and sinless . . . BR 


Claudine heard no more. Behind her hands the hot tears 
slowly forced their way down her cheeks. It was as though an 
angel had spoken to her by the mouth of this little child. The 
faltering accents ceased. There was silence in the darkening 
room. 

“Ts ’ou there, C’audie? Doree welly tired.” 

“Then Doree must go to sleep soon, darling. Good-night, 
dear little one, good-night.” 

With gentle hands Claudine straightened the sheets, and 
smoothed the pillow, then stooped to kiss the child. 

“’Ou is c’ying, C’audie. Why's dat?” said Dora, rubbing her 
cheek with a weary little hand. “Cause Daddie is doin’ away?” 
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“Never mind, dear. Good-night.” ; 

“Nezzer mind,” repeated the sleepy little voice. ‘“ Daddie ’Il 
tum back adain.” 

Yes, back again to mother and to you, little one, but never 
again, no, never again to “Childie” ‘ 

Claudine knew it, as she walked to the cea and looked 
up at the reproachful stars. 

“Miss MacIntyre,” called a ringing voice across the interven- 
ing space between the huts. “ Dinner is ready.” 

She started back. 

“ Will you ask Dolly to excuse me, Captain Dean? I havea 
headache.” 

He was at her side in an instant. 

“Childie! My last night!” 

She returned the pressure of his hand convulsively. 

“I can’t help it, Will. Can’t you see I’m ill?” 

“My poor dear! It must be a very bad head. But to- 
morrow? Shall we have our ride, Childie ? ” 

“Yes, yes,” she answered hysterically. “That will be our 
last.” : 

“For the present, dear. Then I shall order your horse to be 
ready with mine. Now I must go, or Dolly will wonder.” 

“ And, Will—don’t let her come in to me if you can avoid it.” 

“ She shan’t disturb you, I promise. Good-night. Sleep well, 
my ‘ Dilkusha.’”* He drew her to him for one moment, in the 
semi-lighted verandah, then went across to the other hut, to dine 
with his wife. 

For many hours the stars twinkled down through Claudine’s 
little window upon the bowed form of the girl in her agony. 
When a soul thus strives with itself alone in the presence of its 
Maker, such scenes are sacred. 

By-and-bye the world awoke again to life, and all that makes 
life beautiful, but Claudine’s wrongful love lay, not dead indeed, 
but bound with chains of her own forging, of her own fettering. 

She was very silent during the long ride to Plim TAl. 

“ Don’t let us talk much, Will; it only makes it harder.” 

And he was content to look at her. When they reached the 
lake he lifted her off Renown tenderly. 


* Heart’s delight. 
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“I have arranged to stay half-an-hour here,” he said. “We 
will go down to the water,” and he flung the reins to the syce. 

Down under the arching boughs of oak and thorn they 
passed. Here and there a cluster of late wild roses flung a 
shower of bloom upon them. The hill jessamine starred the 
banks. Glinting as with a million diamonds in the sunlight, the 
lake shone before them. Upon its farther side, among low- 
growing tea-bushes, was a planter’s bungalow. The rest-house 
behind them was hidden from view by the foliage. A little boat 
was drawn up on the shore ; the cars shining wet in the sun. 

Claudine looked round her anxiously. 

“ There’s no one about, love.” 

His arm was round her, she leaned on it for strength. Then 
she turned to him. 

“Will, I am going to say good-bye to you now.” 

He took her face in his hands. 

“There is no great hurry, dear. But you may begin as soon 
as you like, for a parting like ours has its rapture, Childie. And 
if that is so, what think you our meeting will be?” 

His low voice thrilled her, but she looked up, beyond him. 

“God help me—help me,” was the cry in her heart. 

“You misunderstand ‘me, Will. I came this morning to tell 
you that our dream is over. There can be no hereafter for us— 
together.” 

He dropped his hands. His voice grew rough, for hers was 
very earnest. There was little doubt of her meaning. 

“ What nonsense is this, Childie? Are we not bound to each 
other? Where is your word—your love for me?” 

“If I did not love you, should [ care so much, Will?” she 
said sadly. “But I cannot have you do this wicked thing. Oh, 
love, do you think I care only for myself?” 

She broke away from him, sobs choking her. 

“If I did not think that this was only the natural fuss a good 
woman would make—the scruples she would feel; if I was not 
sure after all that you loved me, that you would be mine still, 
do you know what I should do, Childie? I would crush all the 
life out of you, so that that which is denied me should never be 


another’s.” 
His dark face bent almost fiercely above her. She clung 


about him again. 
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’“T would rather you did that, Will. I could welcome death 

at your hands, dear, for then there would be no aftermath or 
remorse for me, such as I must bear, if——” 

“Childie! Childie! don’t waste time talking like this. Am I 
not to shield you from everything ?” 

“You cannot shield a woman from her own soul, Will. 
Facilis descensus Averni! It is the old story, dear. They say 
it is always the woman who tempts. Oh, Will, Will! forgive me 
if I have tempted you ever so little. I did not intend it. I 
meant to be strong.” 

The pressure of his arms was very close and tender. 

“ Love, we won’t think of anything but each other.” 

“T am trying to think only of you, Will. If I thought of my- 
self, I should not hesitate. As it is——” 

“As it is, the time for hesitation is past. Come, dearest, 
chase that pitiful look away. Let me see your eyes bright once 
more. Don’t cloud our last moments.” 

“ Am I clouding them, Will? I thought—I only wanted to be 
honest, it seemed better so. You quite understand me, Will ?” 

“T understand all you want to tell me. Dear heart, don’t you 
think I feel for you, that I know all you are giving up for me? 
But I will make it up to you, Childie ; I swear I will.” 

She smiled faintly, and kissed his hand round her neck. 

“I know you would, dear.” 

For a few moments they stood silently together, heart going 
out to heart, but no words between them. Dean was wilfully 
blind and deaf, and Claudine too exhausted and unstrung to say 
more. The sun flickered through the leafy boughs, and danced 
more hotly on the pebbles at their feet. 

“[ must go,” he said at last, but her clasping hands only held 
him tighter. In that moment it seemed as though she could not 
let him leave her. To her, it was as though they stood at the 
gates of eternity; then she lifted her head, drinking in with 
longing eyes every line of his face; the white lips moved, but he 
scarcely caught their whisper, 

“Good-bye, Will, dear Will. God keep you always—always.” 

One more passionate embrace, and he loosened her cold 
hands, and strode blindly up the narrow path beneath the 
arching foliage, leaving her alone. 

A few days after a blurred letter reached him. 
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“ DEAREST, 

“You either could not, or would not, understand. It is 
impossible. I am going down country to-morrow. We must 
not meet.again. I am not good, nor brave enough, to plead for 
Dolly, but for your own sake—yes, Will, and for mine too, you 
will do your duty by her and the children. Let me remember 
that the man I love has chosen the higher path. I cannot forget, 
nor will you. I would not stem your suffering, Will, for I am 
only human, and I suffer too, but some day surely we shall know 
that this was best, and you will come to thank your 

“ CHILDIE.” 


* s * * s 


I know a woman whose grave, sweet face has looked out upon 
the world, and seen all its evil and its pain, but whose nobility 
is stamped upon her gentle features, whose hand is ever stretched 
to help the sorrowful and sinning, and of whose life many shall 
rise up and call blessed. A winsome, dark-haired maiden is 
often beside her, and when Claudine MacIntyre looks into the 
eyes of the girl, so like those other eyes she loved, she is happy, 


because they are unshadowed by any wrong of her creation. 
Dolly is a most contented wife, but it is a trouble to her that 
she and Claudine mect so seldom. 
WINSTON KENDRICK. 











H Society Belle. 


CHAPTER I. 


“WHAT answer do you intend giving Lord Montire, Eleva? 
Such an opportunity should not be neglected, an eligible offer 
seldom comes twice to a girl in her lifetime.” 

“Too true, mother; but only think how old he is—older than 
papa, I really believe.” 

“Oh, your papa is absurdly young-looking to have grown-up 
sons and daughters. Lord Montire is not old ; barely sixty.” 

“ And I am not quite three-and-twenty.” 

“True, but you have been out five years; that makes a girl 
almost passée in society.” 

Eleva gave a silvery little laugh, as she glanced at herself in 
the mirror over the mantelshelf. “I do not see any crow’s-feet 
clawing at my eyes, and my cheeks are as plump as any milk- 
maid’s; I look and feel quite too young to acknowledge myself 
the least bit passée.” 

“Oh, it does not matter the least how one looks,” cried her 
mother, somewhat impatiently. ‘“ Hebe, herself, would lose the 
power to charm in her sixth season if she remained unmarried.” 

“That is so,” said Eleva, resuming her seat by the window 
with a sigh; ‘but 'I might remain at Dumbarton this summer. 
I don’t suppose you would care to have three unmarried girls to 
chaperon this season; and poor Loo is dying to come out, we 
cannot in justice keep her in the background any longer.” 

“You are quite right; Loo was eighteen last birthday. I 
must present her in May; it cannot possibly be delayed any 
longer.” 

“Well, then, let me remain at home; Dumbarton is much 
better than London in summer ; indeed, to me it is the loveliest 
place in the whole wide world.” 

“ What folly. You might as well give up the world altogether 
as stop down here at Dumbarton, all alone by yourself. What 
excuse could I. make for your staying behind ?” 

“Oh, I didn’t think of that; but really, mother dear,” this with 
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a little catch in her voice, “it is rather hard to give up my 
youthful day-dream and wake to find myself an old man’s 
bride.” 

Lady Grace Dunford’s face clouded, and her eyes were dim 
with tears. She was a handsome woman, although nearer fifty 
tan forty, and loved her children devotedly ; not a hard, worldly 
mother by any means, but rather the friend and companion of 
h>r grown-up daughters, as mothers should be who expect their 
daughters’ love and trust. “Pray don’t think, darling, that it is 
my wish you should sacrifice yourself for the family good,” she 
said, as she laid her hand with a gentle loving touch on her 
daughter’s bowed head. “If it were not that your father, as 
M.P. for the county, is bound to go to London during Parlia- 
ment, I would remain at Dumbarton, to save the expense of next 
season in town.” 

“Ah, that is where the shoe pinches ; I remember how Madame 
Lamote dunned us last year; she must have a few hundreds at 
least, or we must look elsewhere for a costumzére.” 

“And where to get that few hundreds I hardly know. 
Twenty-five per cent. off the Michaelmas rents left us as poor 
as church mice.” 

“ All this points one way,” answered Eleva, with a suppressed 
sigh. “We must awaken to the sad realities of life; sentiment 
must give place to necessity ; I must accept my fate with the best 
grace I can.” 

“ With the best grace I can,” she repeated, as she sat down in 
the library of the mansion to pen an answer to Lord Montire’s 
offer of marriage. But her heart was not in the answer she must 
make perforce. She rose up from the table before she had penned 
half a dozen words and went to the window to look out. “Who 
would believe that poverty compels me to accept this offer?” she 
said half aloud. “Aye, who would ? I can scarce believe it my- 
self.” 

And it was little wonder such thoughts crossed her mind, as 
she stood looking out of the mullioned window at the wide ex- 
tended park and the woods that lay beyond as far as the eye 
could reach. 

“What a mockery life seems!” she cried. “Men call me 
handsome; the world thinks me the daughter of a rich man; 
and yet to-day I am about to sell myself—it sounds ugly, but 
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facts are stubborn things to deal with—yes, I am about to sell 
myself to the highest bidder, because my father, forsooth, is a 
poor man with a reputed income of ten thousand a year. Oh, 
the folly of it all! and, alas, the cruel mockery too!” and spite 
of herself the hot tears rained down her cheeks in mere self-pity. 

And yet this woman was the envy of half the fashionable set 
she knew. 

She was lovely—lovely as a poet’s dream: tall and graceful, 
with soft rippling brown hair, and skin like a pearl, with the 
softest rose bloom on her dainty cheek. The cast of her head 
was perfectly Grecian in outline, set on a neck and shoulders 
such as the Greek sculptors loved to chisel. And her eyes—well, 
the pen of a poet could alone do justice to her clear luminous 
dark eyes, that darkened and deepened, or lighted up like stars 
as pity or passion moved her breast. The world’s adulation had 
not changed her into a hard, frivolous, pleasure-loving woman. 
She still remained pure and gentle, with the clinging affectionate 
nature of a child, united to the proud sensitiveness and dignified 
bearing of a patrician maiden. 

It was not because she had lacked suitors for hae hand 
that at three-and-twenty she was obliged to choose between 
gilded poverty and unbounded wealth as the wife of a man of 
mature age. 

Eleva, like many another woman, had given away her heart 
ere she realized the value of the gift: and once given it re- 
mained in possession of her idol beyond recall. 

Hugh Trevor was the son of Lord Trevor, her father’s nearest 
neighbour: He was two years older than Eleva. In child- 
hood’s early days they had been playmates, in later years they 
were lovers. 

The present Lord Trevor was elder brother to Hugh by 
some twenty years or more. He was son of his father’s first 
wife, whilst Hugh was son of the second, and consequently 
many years younger. 

The heir of Lord Trevor had always been, from his birth, 
deformed—weakly, crabbed and vindictive, as the deformed are 
apt to be—yet he was fond of his only brother, and after his 
father’s death, which event happened when Hugh was barely 
twelve years old, he behaved with parental kindness to the 
orphaned lad. 
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Hugh was always considered his brother’s heir ; nobody ever 
dreamt that the hunchbacked Lord Trevor would take to him- 
self a wife—he was supposed to be a misogynist ; at any rate, he 
seldom spoke of women except to sneer at them. : 

Hugh Trevor had but a small income in his own right, and 
that, with his pay as captain in the Guards, barely sufficed him 
for pocket money. 

His brother, with no little grumbling, paid his debts more 
than once, but as he was heir presumtive to the Trevor title and 
estates, money was not hard to obtain elsewhere. The Jews had 
ascertained that the present lord was not a life on which to 
effect an insurance at an easy rate. 

Hugh Trevor was not openly engaged to Eleva, yet it was 
an understood thing, in her family at least, that they were to be 
married some time in the near future. 

But when Lord Trevor married some young person whom 
nobody knew, a change came over the gay young Life Guards- 
man’s brilliant prospects, and debts and duns boxe down on him 
in one continuous and pitiless stream. 

The brothers met once after Lord Trevor’s marriage and 
parted in anger. The most pressing of Hugh’s debts were paid, 
but, for the future, if he did not live within his income, bank- 
ruptcy stared him in the face. 

Things became rather more hopeless when, in due time, a son 
and heir was born to the noble lord, who was for so many years 
supposed to be a rabid misogynist. 

The birth of this son happened about a year ago; since then 
Hugh Trevor had changed into a foot regiment bound for 
foreign service, and Eleva heard no more of her quondam lover 
except by report. 

Eleva was not the woman to throw him over because mis- 
fortune and disappointment had crossed his path in life; she 
would willingly have faced poverty with the man she truly loved, 
and have left the gay world behind her without a sigh of regret. 
But what possible excuse could she make, even to herself, for 
waiting for a man who had never asked her to be his wife or 
written a letter to her since his absence ? 

Still, she would have waited had not circumstances prevailed 
against her. 

Sir Robert Dunford was the owner of an immense estate, and 
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reputed to be a rich man; but heavy election expenses and a 
reduced rental had compelled him to effect a mortgage on his 
property ; so that, with a nearly grown up family to place out in 
the world, he found his income reduced to nearly half. 

His wife was the daughter of a Scotch earl, and related by 
blood or marriage with the highest families both in England and 
Scotland, so that it behoved the baronet, unless he kept out of 
society altogether, to keep up a large establishment and entertain 
his friends if he would be entertained by his friends himself. 

He had three sons and four daughters to provide for. The 
eldest son was in the army, and rather extravagant ; the second 
was at Oxford, and the third and youngest at Rugby. Of Eleva, 
the eldest daughter, we have already spoken ; then came Maud, 
just out of her teens, and Lucy, called by the pet name of Loo, 
who was impatient to cast off the restraint of the schoolroom 
and make her début on society’s stage, and, last of all, Ada, who 
was not quite fourteen years of age. 

Lady Grace Dunford was not one of those managing mammas 
whose chief aim in life is to get their daughters well married. 
She had been content to let Eleva drift on,as one may say, for 
five years with a free hand to choose or refuse any suitor that 
offered. 

But at length a sort of crisis had arrived. There was no 
longer any hope of Hugh Trevor claiming Eleva for a bride, 
seeing that for two years he had made no sign ; not to add that 
his affairs were hopelessly entangled, and there did not seem the 
least prospect of his being able to support a wife even if he did 
venture to propose for her hand, although Eleva was true and 
brave and would have waited on indefinitely had Hugh Trevor 
come to her, even at the lowest ebb of his fortune, and asked her 
to trust him and to wait. 

But alas, for both, he made no sign. Eleva liked and 
respected Lord Montire. Still he wasso much older than herself 
that they had little in common, yet if she must perforce give 
up the dream of her youth and marry, she had rather her 
husband should be a friend and mentor than a young and ardent 
lover. 

When one is about to take a plunge they should not stand 
shivering on the brink. 

Eleva suffered a hundredfold more in making up her mind to 
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accept Lord Montire than she did when the final step was taken, 
and congratulations poured in on her from every side. 

She had done well for herself and people praised her, until she 
accepted the situation with complacency if not with unalloyed 
regret. 

It could not be claimed for Eleva that she was beyond the 
little weaknesses of her sex. 

Settlements and diamonds, not to speak of a: ravishing 
trousseau, and costly wedding presents took off the keen edge of 
her discontent. 

She had accepted her fate. The past was a sealed book to 
her. She might sometimes remember what was written there, 
but to open the book, and pore over it page by page until those 
halcyon days were lived over again, would be treason to her liege 
lord and master. 

So she put away the past like the brave woman that she was, 
and determined that if marriage, in her case, proved a failure, to 
make the best of the situation, and not let the world into her 
secret. 

CHAPTER II. 
A FEW years passed over Lady Montire’s head without any 
particular event happening in her married life worth recording. 

Lord Montire was of a retiring, studious disposition ; proud 
and sensitive, yet cold and undemonstrative to a degree of 
apparent indifference. 

Two daughters had been born of the marriage, which he most 
unreasonably resented, although he kept his own counsel con- 
cerning the matter ; still he showed by many unmistakable signs 
that he was disappointed at not having a son and heir. 

Although he did not care much for society, he always removed 
to his town house, in Belgrave Square, after Easter, and remained 
there until Midsummer, entertaining in good style, although he 
seldom went out himself, except to formal dinner parties. Lady 
Montire, on the contrary, was seen everywhere. She was an 
acknowledged leader in fashionable society ; to be of her set was 
to belong to the aut monde. 

It is just possible that she had grown proud and haughty; 
with the world at her feet, and society’s adulation ringing con- 
tinually in her ears, it was not easy to remain diffident and 
unassuming. 
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Still she was a gracious, courteous woman, and considered 
quite peerless in her undimmed youthful beauty. 

She had never had any particular cause to regret the step she 
had taken in accepting Lord Montire. He had never been an 
affectionate husband, but he was attentive and polite, and neither 
capricious nor exacting, as some over affectionate husbands are 
apt to be. Still there were times when she yearned for more 
intimate companionship: times when she would have gladly 
leant her head on his shoulder, and felt his arms folded round her 
in loving protection. It was at best a cold, unsympathetic life 
she led, and had it not been for her children, a loveless one. 
They in part filled the void in her heart, but not wholly ; she 
needed companionship and reciprocation. She was conscious of 
this need from the first year of her married life, and as time went 
by her craving for love and mutual confidence increased. Her 
husband’s coldness repressed her. It is harder to bear with 
uniform reticence and self-control in a husband, than occasional 
outbursts of temper and a little show of human weakness. 

A perfect man or woman is not often a very desirable life- 
companion. : 

No possible fault could be found with Lord Montire’s general 
conduct ; and yet his wife might have been a far happier woman 
had he not been so unapproachable. He prided himself in his 
freedom from emotional display of any kind. It was his ambition 
to be considered a stoic, and he most certainly acted up to it. 

And yet he was proud of his beautiful wife, and loved her, too, 
with a strength of passion almost undreamt of, even by himself. 
He had gone on so long repressing every show of feeling that he 
had well nigh smothered the passionate love that lay down deep 
in his heart of hearts, yet it only required a sudden rush of 
uncontrollable excitement to fan it into flame. 

But nothing, as yet, had occurred to vary the even tenor of his 
married life, or bring out the passionate forces of his inner-self. 

He allowed his wife full liberty of action. She invited whom 
she pleased to make up their house party in the country, or to be 
their guests in town. He seldom interfered in the household 
arrangements, unless by his wife’s especial request ; and was in 
every respect what the world would call a model husband. 

Lady Montire had so many relatives in society that she ° 
seldom went to any evening entertainment unless accompanied 
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by some one; very often her sisters stayed with her, and then 
she acted as their chaperon. 

Her sister Maud had been married about a year; and as the 
Liberals were now in office Sir Robert Dunford was no longer 
county M.P., and Lady Grace decided not to come to town that 
season as retrenchment had now become almost a necessity ; it 
was therefore decided that Lucy, or Loo, as she was commonly 
called, should accompany her sister to town, and remain the 
guest of Lady Montire for a few months at least. 

Loo was Lady Montire’s favourite sister, indeed, the sisters 
were devotedly attached to each other. The love of Lucy for 
her elder sister amounted almost to worship. There is no love 
more purely unselfish than that of a sister, and Lucy’s devotion 
to Eleva was one of unquestioning faith; she looked up to her, 
and was prouder of the esteem in which Lady Montire was held 
than had she been the recipient of it herself. She never felt the 
least pang of jealousy when she found herself passed by for the 
reigning queen of beauty and fashion. 

It is the vogue with men about town to affect the society of 
young married ladies, or women owning to grandchildren ; some 
callow dudes have been known unblushingly to rave about 
women of mature middle age. As it happened to be the fashion 
to rave about Lady Montire’s beauty, she had a respectful train 
of admirers whenever she appeared at rout or ball, whilst Lucy, 
who was a really handsome girl in the bloom of youth, almost 
remained unnoticed. 

Lady Montire received men’s homage as though it were her 
due, and as a matter of consequence men bowed before her as 
though she were a queen. No breath of scandal had ever 
tarnished her fair fame, she was sans peur et sans reproche. She 
herself, indeed, felt so strong in her armour of indifference and 
pride, that she never dreamt it possible to be assailed by the 
power of temptation. She had lived down the one love that had 
power to move her heart, and was quite invulnerable to the 
tender passion. 

Little more than a year ago she had read in the papers of the 
death of Lord Trevor’s only son. Hugh would now be heir 
presumptive once more. She wondered in a dreamy sort of 
way whether the brothers might not become reconciled and 
llugh return to England. If they met again—what then? 
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Oh, nothing; she had outlived the romance of her youth long 
ago. 
But when, about three months after the death of his little son, 
Lord Trevor also passed over to the great majority, she found 
herself thinking of what might ave deen. Alas, it was now too 
late. She only hoped they might never meet again. It was so 
many years ago. Doubtless he had forgotten her—men so soon 
forget—and yet although she had often told herself that she had 
outlived the romance of her early youth, she could not receive 
this well-worn axiom without feeling a sharp pang of regret. 

She would not care to meet Hugh Trevor as a stranger, she 
could not trust herself to treat him as a friend. 

The proverb says that “to be forewarned is to be forearmed.” 
Alas, love’s darts are safe to find the weakest joint in an armour 
of plated stéel. 

The poet knew something of the female heart when he wrote: 


“She may be virtuous, who was never tried ; 
He comes too near, who comes to be denied.” 


CHAPTER III. 


“COME with me into the conservatory,” said Lady Montire to 
her sister, one evening, as they stood side by side in a crowded 
ball-room in Park Lane. “ The rooms are so warm, I feel quite 
faint.” 

Lucy looked at her sister in some alarm; her face had suddenly 
changed to the hue of a winter snowdrop, even to the lips. 

“Lean on my arm,” she whispered reassuringly ; both sisters 
shrank from a fainting scene in that crowded assembly. ‘Once 
we reach the outer air you will be all right.” 

Lady Montire gathered herself together with an effort to 
steady her nerves, as she laid a trembling hand on her sister’s 
arm, and they began to thread their way through the fashionable 
throng. 

Once the conservatory was reached, Lady Montire sank down 
on a seat beneath a spreading palm like one unstrung. “Can ° 
you get me a glass of iced water?” she gasped. “The faintness 
is passing away, but my mouth is parched.” 

Lucy rushed away in some little excitement to obtain the 
cooling draught of water ; she dreaded lest her sister might faint 
away during her absence. 
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Lady Montire gave a deep sigh and passed her hand across 
her brow. “I am glad to have escaped a scene,” she whispered 
under her breath. “My heart gave a bound the moment my 
eyes lit on the old familiar face, and then stood so still that I 
wonder I did not faint. I must get away the moment Lucy 
comes back ; this sudden shock has quite unnerved me.” 

She heard quick footsteps approaching and looked towards 
the door. 

“ Ah,” she gasped, with a sudden rush of colour to her cheeks, 
“it is Hugh. He has not forgotten me.” 

Yes, it was Hugh Trevor coming towards her with out- 
stretched hands and a light in his eyes that she remembered #00 
well. 

When Lucy returned with the glass of iced water, accom- 
panied by Lady Hartop, Hugh Trevor’s only sister, they found 
Lady Montire bathing her face with a handkerchief that Hugh 
had dipped in the fountain that plashed dreamily under the 
palm tree close by the fauteuzl on which Lady Montire was 
seated. 

“ Are you feeling better ?” asked Lady Hartop. ‘“ No wonder 
you felt faint, the rooms are like an oven; I sent Hugh to look 
after you, whilst Lucy and I fetched something to revive you.” 
Then, without waiting for an answer, she went on: “ My carriage 
is at the door, I was just leaving when we ran against your 
sister: will you come with me? I shall pass your door on my way 
to the Mountjoys, where I promised to look in on my way 
homewards.” 

Lady Montire’s carriage had been ordered an hour later on, 
so she gladly availed herself of Lady Hartop’s offer. 

Hugh Trevor made himself useful in fetching the ladies’ wraps, 
and as Lady Montire was still weak and trembling, he escorted 
her down-stairs and handed her into the carriage. 

“I am so glad I met Lady Hartop,” cried Lucy, the moment 
they were alone together in Lady Montire’s dressing-room ; “ you 
would have been quite ill had we been obliged to wait for your 
own carriage, and Lord Trevor made himself so useful ; there is 
nothing like a man, after all, to assist poor lone females in dis- 
tress, let the new woman disparage him as she may. I shouldn't 
have known Hugh had he not been with his sister ; but somehow 
it seemed like old times when he wrapped me up so carefully, 
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just as he used to do when we went to children’s parties at The 
Hall. Do you remember the fun we had, and how careless and 
happy we were in those days, when Hugh was but a stripling, 
and you were relegated to the school-room and poor little me to 
the nursery ?” : 

“Well, that is such a long time ago that I wonder you have 
not forgotten all about it,’ replied Lady Montire wearily. “I 
don’t care to recall the old times, or the happy days of—of child- 
hood ; women have to face the stern realities of life with a brave 
heart and a steady front. It is so long since we met Lord 
Trevor that—that one cannot regard him other than a stranger.” 

“ How odd to hear you say that. For my part, I feel just as 
though we parted from him but a short while ago, he has returned 
so little changed.” 

“Qh, indeed ; I thought he looked much older.” 

“He is a fine, soldierly-looking man, bronzed a little by the 
eastern sun, but he does not look a bit old—how should he? he is 
barely thirty yet.” 

“Well, well, we have had enough of him,” exclaimed Eleva 
alittle impatiently. “Iam tired, and my head aches—good night.” 

“How unthinking of me!” cried Lucy quite penitently. “I 
will to bed at once ; perchance to dream of my hero,” she added 
with a light laugh. “What if I have met my fate to-night ?” 

For the remainder of Lady Montire’s stay in town, Lord 
Trevor attended her everywhere ; as her sister was always of the 
party, some people thought Lucy Dunford was the attraction, 
whilst others, and they were notably Lady Montire’s dearest 
friends, shook their heads, and hinted that Lord Montire must 
be blind not to see how his wife carried on with her old lover. 

The parties most concerned, however, lived on in a fool's 
paradise. 

For a day or two, after so unexpectedly meeting Lord Trevor, 
Lady Montire kept the house; she had caught a chill, she said, 
on the evening of Lady Stanmore’s ball, and was generally out 
of sorts; she even went so far as to ask her husband to let her 
run down to Beechhurst for a week to recruit her strength. 

But as the fates would have it, they had accepted an invitation 
to dine with the Lord Chancellor, an old friend of Lord Mon- 
tire’s, and complaisant as he was in most things, he would not 
consent to her leaving town until after they had attended this 
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function together. There was to be a reception after the dinner, 
and it was at this reception that Eleva again met Hugh Trevor, ~ 
and found him so self-contained and courteous, without the least 
apparent consciousness of their former /endvesse, that she regained. 
her courage and laughed at her recent fears. 

She never afterwards paused to reflect, but accepted events as 
they chanced to happen, and it cannot be denied that she en- 
joyed life with a zest, for one short month, that she had not 
known for years. 

But all things come to an end. When midsummer arrived 
Lord Montire shut up his town house and returned to Beech- 
hurst once more. 

There was to be a large shooting party in August; until then 
only a stray guest, now and then, favoured Beechhurst with a 
visit. Things were dull at the old country mansion, spite of 
glorious sunshine and the finest scenery in the world. 

Eleva did her best to shake off the ennui that devoured her ; 
she walked, rode and drove from early morn till dinner time, 
and nearly always alone. 

Her children were too young for companionship, her husband 
buried himself more than ever in his studies and researches, and 
was sometimes so intent in tracing some ancient myth to its 
source, that he spent half the night in the. library turning over 
the dusty tomes of a long-forgotten age. 

It is not to be wondered at that after more than a month of 
this dull, uneventful life, Lady Montire hailed the arrival of a 
large house party with unbeunded satisfaction. 

Her sister Lucy came over from Dumbarton, some twenty 
miles distant from Beechhurst, to help Eleva to entertain her 
guests. 

Lucy had been on a visit to some friends at Ryde ; she had had 
a gay time of it boating and yachting, not to speak of afternoon 
garden parties and evening cinderellas. 

Lord Trevor had been at ‘Cowes most of the time with his 
yacht, on which Lucy, according to her own account, had en- 
joyed the most delightful sails ever enjoyed on the vasty deep. 

Lord Trevor had told her he should arrive at The Hall the 
first week in August; he was going to entertain large house 
parties up till the middle of September, and his sister, Lady 
Hartop, would stay with him to receive the guests. ; ’ 
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The Hall was about nine miles from Beechhurst. They, #e., 
Lord Montire and his wife, would be sure to meet Lord Trevor 
and his numerous visitors often. And so it was that Lucy rattled 
on, the burden of her song being Lord Trevor. Lady Montire 
was a good listener; she never once uttered the name of Hugh 
Trevor, and seldom interrupted Lucy with questions, but would 
listen in a dreamy sort of way, with a far-off look in her eyes, as 
though her thoughts had travelled far elsewhere. 

Beechhurst was an immense red brick building, in the Tudor 
style, with a grand entrance hall, lofty reception rooms, some 
half-dozen broad staircases, and numberless passages leading to 
state chambers and other less pretentious rooms. 

A score or two of guests could be housed at Beechhurst 
without overcrowding the mansion. 

Some thirty guests with their attendant maids and valets had 
arrived by the twelfth of August, and on the fourteenth there was 
to be a grand battue, followed in the evening by a ball, to which 
half the county were invited. 

The usually dreary old mansion of Beechhurst became all at 
once the scene of unwonted excitement and gaiety. 

Lady Montire excelled herself as hostess. No one had ever 
seen her so courteous and attentive to all around her. She never 
seemed to tire of finding some new surprise and amusement 
for her guests. Her flow of spirits never flagged. Her quaint 
conceits and smart repartee called forth peals of merry laughter, 
in which she joined with the glee of a school girl in her first 
teens. She was so brilliant and witty, and withal so superbly 
handsome, that she charmed the ear and captivated the eye ot 
every one she met. 

Guests came and went in succession until nearly the end of 
September, when the hunt breakfast was given at Beechhurst, 
and no more house parties would be entertained until Christmas. 

Since August, Lord Trevor had also been entertaining guests 
at The Hall, but seldom a day passed without his visiting Beech- 
hurst. His constant visits, however, caused little or no comment, 
as Miss Dunford was supposed to be the attraction that drew 
him thither so often. Lord Montire was decidedly under this 
impression, and welcomed his constant guest cordially on this 
account. 

But now that the hurry and the bustle was over, and the house 
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began to settle down to its usual quiet, Lord Montire, unobser- 
vant as he was, was struck with the change that had come over 
his young wife. She was pale and listless, unless when she 
shook off her languor to receive a visitor, and the visitor that 
came more often than any other was Lord Trevor. Still, not 
the faintest suspicion crossed his mind. His wife had more than 
once entreated him to take her for a change to the Continent, and 
now he himself began to see that thorough change of scene was 
becoming an absolute necessity to save her from utterly breaking 
down. To know this was to act promptly. He gave orders at 
once that everything was to be in readiness for their departure 
for the Continent within a week. The evening of the day on 
which he came to this decision Lord Trevor dined at Beechhurst. 
There was no other guest except Lucy, and the little party 
appeared rather dull and constrained, spite of spasmodic efforts 
on the part of Lord Trevor to start some subject of general con- 
versation. After dinner, in the drawing-room the same constraint 
was all too apparent until Lady Montire went to the piano, and 
Hugh Trevor followed to turn over the music. Lucy sat at a 
table a little apart, with her head leaning on her hand, seemingly 
intent on examining the contents of a sketch book. Suddenly 
her face flushed crimson, and rising from her chair she advanced 
towards Hugh Trevor, and regarded him with a stern, fixed 
expression. 

“It is getting late,” she observed, “and you have a long ride 
before you. What time did you order your groom to bring 
round your horse ?” 

Hugh Trevor quailed before her fixed, stern gaze. Then his 
eyes wandered towards Lord Montire, who was standing on the 
hearth-rug with his back towards the fire. 

Ah, he had betrayed himself. Some word or look had 
revealed the secret of his unspoken love ; the love which con- 
sumed him like the hidden forces of a volcano. He was too 
much a man of the world, however, to show his discomfiture. 

“I ordered my horse to be at the door shortly after ten 
o’clock,” he answered, consulting his watch. “I must not stay 
another moment, my horse gets restive if kept waiting.” 

Lord Montire barely touched the hand he extended at parting. 
His good-night sounded strangely like a malediction. Even his 
dull eyes had at length been opened by the look of passionate 
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love Hugh Trevor bestowed on Eleva,.as his hand accidenially 
touched hers on turning over the music... . 

The following day found Eleva more listless than usual. 
Lucy was cold and constrained, Lord Montire preoccupied and 
sullen. When they met at luncheon scarcely a word was spoken 
until the butler handed his master a note, saying a servant had 
brought it from The Hall, but no answer was required. 

As he read the note Lord Montire’s brow cleared ; he tossed it 
over to Lucy with a smile. 

“You will not see your devoted swain until you get back to 
Dumbarton. He has been called away to the bedside of a sick 
relative, who is not expected to recover,” he said gaily. 

The note simply stated this, and expressed the writer’s regret 
that he should not be able to bid his friends adieu before they 
left for the Continent. 

Lucy’s face brightened. “Oh, it is just possible to have too 
much of even a devoted swain’s company ; he will be all the more 
welcome after a few months’ absence,” she said with a laugh and 
a blush. 

Lady Montire also read the note, but made no remark, although 
her eyes brightened with a look of intense relief, as though a load 
of. care had fallen from her shoulders. 

Lord Montire retired to his study as usual after luncheon, and 
Lucy went up to her room, ostensibly to write letters. 

Left alone, Eleva took a book and walked across to the 
Plesance, a retired spot overlooking a broad lake, which for 
length and depth might be compared to many a Highland loch. 

“TI am glad it is over!” she exclaimed as she sat wearily on a 
seat. “Has Lucy begun to suspect, 1 wonder? Her manner . 
was cold and distant to-day. Oh, how she would hate me if she 
knew Hugh loved me. Heaven helping me, I will never see his 
face again! I felt last night as though on the brink of a preci- 
pice, without one helping hand held forth to save me falling 
headlong down!” 

She shuddered at the thought, and shading her face with her 
hands, fell into a long and painful reverie. 

Out of this, however, she was at length aroused by the sound 
of approaching footsteps. She looked up quickly to find Hugh 
Trevor almost close beside her. 

“I am so glad to find you alone,” he exclaimed, “ with 
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no eye, save that of heaven, to note the anguish of this parting 
hour.” 

Eleva turned white as a snow-drift ; a stifled sob escaped her 
lips, but she made no answer. 

“I thought you would understand,” he went on. “Oh, believe 
me, Eleva, I would rather die a thousand deaths than bring a 
shadow of dishonour on your fair fame! I have been fool 
enough to think I could play with fire and not be burned—but I 
am not villain enough to betray a friend by pouring a secret 
love-tale into the ear of his wife. Heaven alone knows how I 
have striven against this consuming passion. I thought to con- 
quer it and marry your sister. I am going away fora year; if 
Lucy is still free on my return, I will ask her to be my wife; it 
is the least reparation I can make for my unmanly deception.” 

He paused fora reply. Eleva could not have uttered a word 
had her life depended on the effort. 

“It is needless to prolong this parting. Farewell, Eleva—fare- 
well, and for ever!” he cried in a tone of unspeakable anguish, 
as he held out his hand towards her. 

* Eleva started from her seat, threw her arms around his neck, 
and leaning her head on his shoulder, burst into a passion of 
tears. 

There is no limit to a woman’s love—no sacrifice she is not 

. prepared to make for the man to whom she has given her heart’s 
affection. 

Had he asked her to fly with him at that moment she would 
have forsaken everything and followed him to the ends of the 
earth. 

He knew this, and great beads of perspiration bedewed his 
brow. The temptation was a terrible one. 

_. How it would have ended who can tell? had not a third 
* person appeared on the scene: and Hugh Trevor found himself 
_ suddenly confronted by Lord Montire. 

Overwhelmed with confusion, and scarce knowing what he did, 
he thrust Eleva from him and stepped back a few paces. 

Surprised by the action into a consciousness of her self-abase- 
ment, she looked up to find her husband regarding her with an 
unmistakable look of contempt and abhorrence. 

Oh, for instant annihilation! Had she fallen thus low, even 
in her own sight, all in a moment? 
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Overwhelmed with shame, dazed, confounded, she covered her 
‘face with her hands and staggered from the spot, like one 
suddenly blinded by the lightning’s vivid flash. 

“ Villain !—Betrayer! defend yourself—lest I strike you dead 
at my feet!” cried Lord Montire, white with passion. 

Hugh Trevor folded his arms and bent his head, as though ’ 
awaiting the blow. Perhaps he, too, wished for instant 
annihilation. 

“ Defend yourself, sir, or——” shouted the enraged husband, as 
he lifted the heavy walking-stick he carried and aimed a blow 
at the still bent head. 

“ Hold!” cried a stern voice, whilst a firm hand held back the 
uplifted arm “Would you slay a defenceless man? He is no 
betrayer—he is my affianced lover.” 

“ Ah—is that so?” asked Lord Montire, regarding Lucy with 
an incredulous stare. 

But her attitude and noble womanly bearing appealed to the 
best instincts of his manhood. 

He was silenced, but not convinced. Casting a withering 
look of scorn and loathing at Hugh Trevor, he turned on his 
heel and left them together. 

“How noble of you, Lucy,” exclaimed Hugh, advancing a 
step towards her. “You do not despise me? Oh, say you 
forgive me.” 

“What I have done I have done to save my sister’s good 
name and a justly incensed husband from a fearful crime,” 
replied she in a cold, stern voice. “ But there are some things a 
woman cannot forgive, and that is betrayal and disgrace.” 

“ As I live, Iam no betrayer—that I love Eleva it is useless 
to deny, but she is as innocent as an angel of light ; I loved her 
too well to couple her name with dishonour.” 

“TI am willing to believe you ; still it was cruel—unmanly—to 
lay yourself out to win the trust of one woman, to cover your 
love for another, and that other the wife of your friend. Would 
that my eyes alone had been opened, and the past could be 
buried in oblivion. I shall henceforth regard you as my sister’s 
evil genius and avoid you with shuddering abhorrence.” She 
turned from him as she uttered the last sentence and walked 
quickly away without one word of farewell. ; 

» And Eleva, what of her? Ah, poor broken flower! She 
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crept-away to the shelter of her own room like a wounded 
animal. There was but one wish in her heart, and that was 
to die. 

Oh, the weary hours of that never-ending night that followed. . 
Her brain was too dulled-by mental anguish even to think. 

Towards morning she fell into a troubled slumber, only to 
awaken to a more acute sense of her misery. 

Then a feverish desire to know and face the worst took 
possession of her mind. She must see her husband—anything 
was preferable to this terrible suspense. 

She rang for breakfast. Something in her maid’s face aroused 
her dormant energies. She had not fallen so low as to brook a 
menial’s inquiring look. To eat, however, was impossible. She 
arose, took a cold plunge and dressed herself with care; then 
with trembling footsteps descended the stairs and entered the 
morning-room. The house appeared silent and deserted. For 
the first time she wondered why Lucy had not been near her 
since yesterday. Had she, too, thrust her aside like a moral 
leper ? 

The thought had barely crossed her mind when the door 
opened and her husband stood before her. 

“So—you are still here. I had hoped you would have spared 
yourself the humiliation of being told to go forth from the home 
you have dishonoured,” he said in hard, pitiless tones, with a 
look of cruel contempt. 

“ As heaven is my witness, you wrong me. I have been weak, 
foolish, but not wicked,” she cried, aroused to defend herself by 
this needless harshness. 

“Ah! And you would have me believe you, after what I wit- 
nessed yesterday?” She was silenced. She seemed to feel the 
deep abasement of being thrust aside by the man she loved, 
rather than the cruel taunts of her husband. 

“It is needless to prolong this interview; you do not sleep 
another night beneath this roof ; and if you are well advised you 
will prepare to leave at once.” 

“Leave at once!” she echoed, with a wild, beseeching look. 
“What of the children? Surely you cannot mean to send me 
forth from the shelter of your roof?” 

“You should have thought of your children, madame, before 
you lent a willing ear to a guilty love-tale. With my consent you 
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will never see your children again; they left the house last 
evening under the care of Mrs. Marsden.” 

“Oh, heaven !” she cried ; “my punishment is harder than I 
can bear. I tell you I am innocent of any great offence—have 
you no pity? Will you not spare ?” 

“I will spare you in so far that whilst you remain here the 
servants shall obey you as their mistress. You can order the 
carriage to take you to what destination you please; but once 
the door of Beechhurst is closed behind you, you must never 
cross the threshold again.” 

She rose up and looked proudly at him. His words had 
wounded her sharper than a two-edged sword. Was she fallen 
so low that the servants would refuse to obey her commands at 
a sign from their master? She would entreat no further. 

“If you refuse me the shelter of your house, on your head will 
rest the sin and the shame. You have been cruel and pitiless. 
I had rather face death in any form than live on as a dishonoured 
wife beneath your roof. Some day you will remember that I 
swore to you, before high heaven, I never wronged you.” She 
moved towards the door with a firm step, opened it and went 
out, without once looking back. 

The butler was standing in the hall, with a guilty look on his 
face as though he had been almost caught in the act of listening 
at the door. 

Lady Montire’s eyes flashed fire as she regarded him with a 
haughty stare. “Go and tell my groom to saddle Sultan and be 
round at the door in half-an-hour, please,” she said, in a curt tone 
of command, as she began to ascend the stairs. 

She had no set purpose in view. She was too stunned even to 
think ; in an aimless sort of way she proceeded to the nursery, as 
was her daily custom. 

How desolate and deserted it looked ; books and toys scattered 
about in wild disorder, as though the occupants had made a rapid 
flight and left their household gods behind them. 

Was it by accident or design that a card lay on the table 
addressed, “ Mrs. Marsden, Sleaford ?” 

Ah, it must be that the children were taken to Sleaford. She 
would gotothem. There was a rift in the cloud, a ray of hope. 
She went to her room and began to prepare for her ride. She 
would not ring for her maid, she could not bear for any eye to 
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note the drawn white face reflected in the mirror. It did not take 
her long to slip into her riding habit ; she had even put on her 
hat and gloves when she saw the groom coming round from the 
- stables. In her haste to avoid the prying eyes of the domestics, 
she almost ran down-stairs. The butler, however, was already 
in the hall. He opened the door, followed her down the steps, 
and held the horse’s head for her to mount. 

“Sultan is rather fresh, my lady,” said the groom respectfully ; 
“if your ladyship will allow me, I’ll change the saddle on to your 
ladyship’s mare in no time.” 

Sultan was certainly restive, and showed the whites of the eyes 
rather more than most riders would have cared to see. 

“Oh, I don’t mind; Sultan will answer my purpose all the 
better for a long ride; it is eighteen miles to Sleaford, is it 
not ?” 

“Nearer twenty, my lady, unless we cross the downs.” 

“Then we will cross the downs. Sultan won’t be quite so 
fresh when I arrive at Sleaford.” 

She sprang lightly into the saddle, gathered up the reins and 
in another moment was cantering down the drive. 

Lord Montire, like many another angry man, felt his conscience 
troubled after he had poured out the vials of his wrath on the 
devoted head of his wife. He began to doubt the justice of his 
high-handed proceedings, and almost wished he had not gone 
quite so far ; still he was too proud to own himself in fault and 
recall his words. 

Hearing horses cantering down the drive, he went to the 
window and looked out, when, all in a moment, he experienced 
‘a complete revulsion of purpose. He rushed from the room and 
out into the hall in a state of high excitement, shouting : “ Eleva, 
Eleva, come back!” But she had already ridden out of hearing. 
He shouted and called on her to come back in vain. 

When a turn in the drive hid her from view he turned furiously 
on the astonished butler and demanded who had dared saddle 
Sultan for her ladyship. 

“The horse was saddled by her ladyship’s orders, may it 
please you, my lord. Simmons did venture to tell my lady he 
wor a bit fresh, but her ladyship said a ride to Sleaford would 
take it out o’ un.” 

“ Dolt——” 
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The butler turned pale. Was it possible—did his lordship 
call Aim a dolt ? 

“Go instantly and order Parsons to saddle her ladyship’s 
mare and ride after her—but stay, I will write a note for him tu 
give to her ladyship if he overtakesher. Let there be no delay ; 
Sultan is too dangerous a horse for a lady to ride, and how that 
dolt of a groom dared put his lady’s saddle on that vicious 
beast, I cannot imagine !” 

The note was written, and the groom sent post haste after his 
mistress, within the space of a few minutes after she left the park 
gates behind her. 

“Heaven grant it may not be too late!” ejaculated the now 
penitent husband as he went back to the library and sank down 
in a chair. 

The love that had been held back and repressed, now asserted 
full sway in his breast. He had never realized how much he 
loved his wife until he feared she was gone from him for ever. 

His eyes were opened, as though scales had fallen from them, 
to his own shortcomings and neglect of his young wife’s best 
interests. ’ 

“What had he done?” he asked himself with bitter reproach, 
“to shield her from evil, or to win her confidence ?” 

Ah, if she only came back to him, he would guard her for the 
future as the apple of his eye—he would forgive and forget 
everything. But would she so readily forgive, and forget the 
insults he had heaped on her head since yesterday ? 

Why had she ordered Sultan to be saddled for her, instead of 
her own mare? His heart stood still with unnamed dread as he 
asked himself this question. 

The horse was quite unfit for a lady to ride, the least flap of a 
habit in the wind would cause the animal to bolt and become 
unmanageable ; and knowing this she had ordered the vicious 
animal to be saddled for her use. 

It would take pages to relate the self-torture he endured 
during the weary hours that followed. Unless the groom 
reached his mistress before she arrived on the downs, it might be 
too late to prevent a terrible catastrophe ! 

The house had been strangely silent all that afternoon; as 
silent as though the angel of death had already entered through 
the open portal. But, hist—what sound was that? No one who 
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has heard that dull heavy sound once can mistake it for any 
other, 

His knees trembled as he rose up slowly and went towards 
the entrance hall. . 

Ah, alas! He met the country doctor, aided by the servants, 
bearing the inanimate form of his wife across the threshold. 

As they laid her gently on a couch she opened her eyes and 
fixed them on her husband, who was bending over her. 

Oh, the wild beseeching look that came into those dark ex- 
pressive orbs, he will never forget to his dying day ! 

Her lips moved, he bent his ear to listen. “They have only 
brought me home to die—have pity, and spare me ” her 
voice choked, tears filled her eyes. 

“Do not.speak of dying—they shall bear you instantly to 
your chamber, and I myself will nurse you back to life!” he 
cried deeply moved. 

A glad light came into her eyes; she made an effort to raise 
her head—but the cold hand of death was already laid on her ; 
with a low moan she fell back—and all was over. 

Yes; all was over! There was nothing left now for that 
stern relentless man but never-dying remorse. He had sent her 
forth to her doom ! 

Yet all the world ever knew of this sad domestic tragedy was, 
that as Lady Montire was riding across the downs to Sleaford, 
to visit her children, who had been sent there for change of air, 
her horse took fright, and dashing madly onward towards a 
steep declivity, had stumbled and fallen over. In the fall, the 
hapless lady was injured so fearfully that she died shortly after 


she was borne home to Beechhurst. 
E. L. E. 








“Guid Auld Scotch Drink.” 


SCOTLAND is justly celebrated both for its drink and its drinking, 
but the notion that whisky has always been specially the Scottish 
national liquor is one of those popular errors which might well 
have found a place in the collection of the indefatigable Mr. Timms. 
Both in Scotland and England, whisky was originally distilled in 
the monasteries, and was first used exclusively (at least so the 
authorities say!) as a medicine. Knowing what we do of the 
jolly old monks of both countries, we may safely infer that those 
holy fathers were not long in discovering that the said medicine 
made a very capital beverage. At any rate we find that as early 
as the fourteenth century it had already begun to displace the 
continental gin and brandy which were previously in possession 
of the field. But it did not at once become the national liquor. 
As late as the close of the seventeenth century, according to the 
author of “ Johnny Gibb of Gushetneuk,” French claret was the 
usual drink among the gentry and well-to-do classes, and two- 
penny ale among the common people. Slowly but surely, how- 
ever, the “usquebaugh” asserted its supremacy, and in the 
eighteenth century the poet Burns refers to it as par excellence 
the “guid auld Scotch drink.” For a long time Scotland kept 
her whisky almost exclusively for home consumption, and being 
blessed, as the immortal Mr. Weller remarked of his hopeful son, 
with “considerable power of suction,” she consumed it very well. 
As Robert Chambers observes, the proverbial phrase, “ Drucken 
Dunblane,” perhaps arose from the alliterative suggestion alone, 
but the only injustice of it is in selecting Dunblane for a stigma 
which would be as deservedly borne by every town of the same 
size in Scotland. And as a matter of fact other places have been 
similarly characterized. “Brosie Forfar,” for instance, has a 
somewhat similar signification, and the legal gentlemen of that 
burgh, who form, or used to form, a very large proportion of the 
population, were generally spoken of as the “drucken writers of 
Forfar.” Many years ago, when the inhabitants of Forfar 
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wanted to drain an objectionable lake in their neighbourhood 
and were stayed on account of the expense, the Earl of Strath- 
more made a humorous use of this popular gibe by suggesting at 
a public meeting that the best way out of the difficulty would be 
to throw a few hogsheads of good whisky into the lake and get 
the “drucken writers of Forfar” to drink it up! Readers of 
Dean Ramsay’s “ Reminiscences ” will not need to be reminded as 
to what old Scottish conviviality was like; of the beadle who, 
under cross-examination, stoutly denied ever having seen his 
minister the worse of drink, though admitting that “nae doubt 
he’d seen him the etter o't ;” of the servant girl who, on being 
questioned by her mistress in the morning as to the quantity of 
whisky consumed by the gentlemen overnight, replied that she 
didn’t know, but that they had “drucken sax gang o’ watter” to 
their toddy; of the old lady whose dying instructions to her 
executor were that as much whisky was to be consumed at her 
funeral as had been drunk at her baptism ; of the lad kept in 
private houses to loose the cravats of the guests, for fear of 
suffocation, when they dropped under the table ; of the gillies at 
Castle Grant whose duty it was to carry the guests to their sleep- 
ing apartments, and who bewailed the degenerate hospitality of 
the place when two gentlemen were found capable of “ganging 
to bed on their ain feet ;” or of redoubtable worthies, like old 
Saunders Paul, the innkeeper of Banchory, who was said to have 
drunk whisky, glass for glass, to the claret of Mr. Maule and the 
Laird of Skene for a whole evening. But, for the benefit of such 
Southrons as may nut have made acquaintance with this charm- 
ing book, one story may be given zu extenso. “The old genera- 
tion of Galloway lairds were a primitive and hospitable race, but 
their conviviality sometimes led to awkward occurrences. In 
former days, when roads were bad, and wheeled vehicles almost 
unknown, an old laird was returning from a supper party, with 
his lady mounted behind him, on horseback. On crossing the 
river Ure, at a ford where it joins the sea, the old lady dropped off, 
but was not missed till her husband reached his door, when, of 
course, there was an immediate search made. The party who 
were dispatched in quest of her arrived just in time to find her 
remonstrating with the advancing tide, which trickled into her 
mouth, in these words:—‘No anither drap, neither het nor 
cauld.’” But of the telling of Scottish drinking stories there is 
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no end, and my purpose at present is to say something about the 
drink itself. 

Whisky derives its name from the Gaelic uisge, “water,” 
uisge-beath—modified into usguebaugh—or “water of life.” It 
is a spirit made by distillation of the fermented extract from 
malted and unmalted cereals. The best qualities are made from 
malted barley, or from a mixed grist of barley-malt and dried 
barley and oats. But other cereals, such as maize, rice, sugar, 
molasses, wheat, rye, sago ; and, on the continent, potatoes, beet- 
root and artichokes, are extensively used in the production of 
spirit which sometimes finds itself dignified by the name of 
whisky. A great deal of this is fitter for manufacturing and 
scientific purposes than for drinking as a beverage. The United 
States makes large quantities of whisky from maize, rye, and 
wheat, but Mr. McKinley, by his duty of $2.50 on imported 
spirit, has done his best—for which we may be sufficiently 
grateful—to enable his countrymen to keep that liquor for their 
own consumption! In Ireland, malt usually forms only about 
one-third of the material mashed, the other two-thirds being 
barley, oats and maize. Pure malt whisky is almost exclusively 
made in Scotland, what are called “ pot-stills” being used in the 
distillation, and the qualities of the malt and the water consti- 
tuting the secret of its success. 

A quarter of a century ago Scotch whisky was so little known 
or appreciated in England that a decanter of it would last a 
London licensed victualler a month; but we have changed 
all that: and now-a-days the same vendor will dispose of at least 
sixty gallons in the same length of time. This change is due to 
various causes, among which may be mentioned the serious de- 
terioration in the quality of Irish whisky, which up to twenty-five 
years ago held possession of the English market, the devastation 
of the Phylloxera in the cognac district of France, the conse- 
quent difficulty of getting good spirits of any kind, and the 
recognition by medical men of the fact that they had only 
Hobson’s choice, and must recommend Scotch whisky or no 
stimulant at all. The hour had arrived, and so had the men: 
the latter in the persons of James and Samuel Greenlees, two 
young men of energy and ambition, sons of an eminent distiller 
and J.P. of Argyllshire, who came to London to sell their father’s 
whisky in.1871. By a lucky chance for these gentlemen, the 
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marriage of the Princess Louise with the Marquis of Lorne was 
celebrated within a year of their commencing business in London, 
and with admirable promptitude and tact they seized upon the 
occasion when English attention was thus drawn to all things 
Scottish to put upon the market a blend of several noted High- 
land pot-stills, to which they gave the felicitous title of “ Lorne” 
whisky. The name, or the fine mellow blend of whiskies, or 
both, “caught on,” with the result that to-day its proprietors are 
the owners of one of the largest businesses of the kind in the 
world. 

The present writer recently came into possession of a little 
illustrated book by Mr. Alfred Barnard, which should certainly 
become one of the curiosities of literature, if only from the fact 
that it boasts of two separate title-pages (neither of them placed 
where it should be), the one describing it as “ A Tourist’s Visit 
to Argyllshire and West Highlands,” the other as a treatise on 
“Scotch Whisky: How Distilled and where Blended.” The 
writer supplies an itinerary for tourists, for some half-dozen tours, 
of from one to four weeks in length, in the district of the Western 
Highlands and elsewhere, with a golfing tour thrown into the 
bargain ; but his chief interest was evidently neither golfing nor 
the pursuit of the picturesque, being indeed nothing more nor 
less than—whisky. He visited the Messrs. Greenlees’ celebrated 
distillery at Hazelburn, in Kintyre, their bonded warehouses and 
stores in Glasgow, and subsequently the same firm’s premises in 
London, and over the details of all of them he waxes sufficiently 
eloquent. And not altogether without reason ; for the industry 
is of far-reaching importance, and the firm a typical one. Mr. 
Barnard describes the Hazelburn distillery throughout, with its 
malt barns, and mashing floors, and tun rooms and still houses, 
and without pretending to write a treatise on the manufacture of 

‘whisky manages to give a very interesting outline of the pro- 
cesses which he observed. Next to the malt used in its produc- 
tion, the water used in mashing it is the most important element 
in the manufacture of whisky. Hazelburn distillery is fortunately 
situated in this respect, for the famous Crosshill Loch supplies it 
with the water for mashing, while the Hazel Burn (from which 
the place takes its name) supplies the water for cooling purposes. 
The general impression one receives from Mr. Barnard’s pages, 
after reading of a granary containing 10,000 quarters of barley, of 
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a steep or cistern capable of wetting a thousand bushels at a time, 
of a pair of steel rollers crushing 2,500 bushels every six hours, 
of a mash tun holding 11,137 gallons, of a number of fermenting 
vats containing 6,000 gallons each, and of bonded warehouses 
containing 9,409 casks filled with 700,211 gallons of whisky, is that 
the Messrs. Greenlees must surely manufacture enough of this 
popular liquor to supply the whole world. In fact, Mr. Barnard 
states somewhere that the whole contents of the distilleries 
and the Glasgow and London warehouses amounted to something 
like two-and-a-half millions of gallons, a quantity sufficient to 
supply every inhabitant of Great Britain, France and Germany 
with a half-pint of whisky apiece! The United {Kingdom con- 
sumes some thirty million gallons of spirits annually, and 
although this is of various kinds, it is to the credit of the national 
taste that a very large proportion of it is Scotch whisky, to which 
Messrs. Greenlees Brothers contribute most extensively. 

A journey from London to Scotland is not lightly to be under- 
taken, and must stand over until some more convenient season ; 
but the present writer’s curiosity led him one morning recently 
to make a journey due east as. far as Aldgate, when he had an 
opportunity of verifying Mr. Barnard’s statements so faras the 
London operations in whisky are concerned. And very interest- 
ing some of those operations proved tobe. The two large ware- 
houses of ten floors each, occupied by Messrs. Greenlees, in 
Commercial Street, are probably the largest of their kind in Lon- 
don, and certainly the writer there saw more whisky and more 
varieties of whisky than were previously dreamt of in his 
philosophy. Blending and bottling are the operations con- 
tinually going on in this establishment, and almost all the 
work is done by machinery. The quantity seemed large enough 
in all conscience, but I was informed that as the stock here 
is all duty-paid it is always kept as low as the exigencies of 
the business will permit. Any quantity of any particular whisky 
that may be required can be got up from the bonded stores in 
twenty-four hours, and usually two loads of about twelve tons 
each are delivered here every week. On one floor I was shown 
a number of vats, having a capacity of over a thousand gallons. 
These vats are filled from the floor above by simply turning 
casks, bung down, over huge copper troughs which are sunk 
into the floor. As several casks can thus be emptied at one time, 
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a vat of 1,200 gallons can be filled in about a quarter of an hour. 
Each vat is fitted with a guage glass, which I at first glance took 
to be a thermometer. This gauge not only shows at a glance 
the quantity of liquor in the vat, but, of course, greatly facilitates 
the drawing off for blending and other purposes. The steam 
engine and boiler on the basement floor supply motive power for 
various kinds of machinery all over the building ; for the elevators, 
for the agitators in the vats by which the whiskies are blended, for 
the rotary bottle-filling machines, for the cork-pressing and corking 
machines, for the bottle-washing machines, and others. The boiler 
also provides steam for cleansing casks and moistening labels, 
and heating the water for bottle washing. Some of the machin- 
ery struck me as being extremely ingenious, and the saving of 
time, compared with old-fashioned methods, must be immense. 
For instance, the rotary bottle-filling machines each operate upon 
eight bottles at a time, exclude all air, and fill each bottle with 
perfect accuracy by automatic action. The cork-pressing and 
testing machine, again, requires only to be fed with a sackful of 
corks, when a rotating roller passes them one after another into 
a tube, at the bottom of which they slide on to a piece of fluted 
gun-metal, over which passes another fluted convex piece of metal 
attached to a flat oscillating bar. By means of this machinery 
not only are all unsound corks split or crushed, but the sound 
ones have all dust squeezed out of them and are prepared and 
softened so as to drive in easily when placed in the steam cork- 
ing machine. The last-named machine squeezes the cork to the 
size of the bottle and pushes it in at one instantaneous operation. 
The thing, however, which surprised me most of all was to learn 
that the glass bottles mostly come by steamer from Sunderland 
or York, simply packed in bales, and that the breakage only 
amounts to about two per cent! 

My visit to Messrs. Greenlees’ London premises came to an end 
in the sample room, from which fact I beg the facetious reader 
not to draw too hasty inferences, I there sawnot only specimens 
of the far-famed “Lorne,” and of the more recently introduced, 
but rapidly-coming-into-favour “ Claymore” brands, but also 
shelf after shelf of bottles containing samples of the numerous 
other brands of whisky produced by this firm, which numbered 
at the date of my visit 554. According to their latest price list, 
they have 77 entirely different blends. The blending of spirits 
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of different character and origin is the secret of the manufacturer, 
and on his skill and taste in this respect his success must depend. 
Time was when I thought whisky was whisky just as surely as, 
according to certain ancient dames, “eggs is eggs,” but after my 
visit to Messrs. Greenlees I have become, not necessarily a sadder, 
but certainly a wiser man. 


J. F 








Crossed at Right Angles. 
A STORY. 
By S. J. DOUGLAS. 


CHAPTER XV. 


“] HOPE you are enjoying yourself, Miss Aylmer,” said Lady 
Fanny, in an irritated tone of voice, for this was Captain Taylor’s 
dance with her, and she had just seen the back of his head over 
the top of an armchair in a secluded corner beside another arm- 
chair, which supported the fair form of a rival who had appeared 
on the scene. 

“Very much indeed,” said Gertrude, which was hardly the 
truth, though at the very moment’ her heart gave a bound of 
hope, for she saw Gervase making his way round the room in 
her direction. 

Lady Fanny saw him too. 

“Oh, by the way, my dear girl,” she said sweetly, “ please 
don’t mind my saying so, but you won’t dance with Gervase too 
often, will you? People do talk so, you know. I thought I would 
just give you.a hint. Gervase is such a shocking flirt. You're 
not angry, are you ?” 

Gertrude was very angry. The colour rushed to her face ; she 
bit her lip to keep back an angry answer. : 

At that moment Gervase reached her side. She heard his 
voice, bursting with relief from long-suppressed impatience. 

“At last!” he exclaimed with fervour. “ May I have this 
dance?” 

Lady Fanny was behind him. Gertrude could see her watch- 
ing them, and from the other side-she saw George Allison 
approaching. 

“TI am engaged,” she said shortly to Gervase, and before he 
* could speak again Mr. Allison was at her other side. 

“This is ours, I believe ?” he said. 
She took his arm and went off under Gervase’s very nose. 
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He turned on his sister furiously. 

“What have you said to her ?” he said fiercely. “I saw you 
speaking to her.” 

“ Really, Gervase, don't make a fool of yourself,” said Lady 
Fanny ; “ I won’t be spoken to like that. You look like a drunken 
coalheaver threatening his wife.” 

“You needn’t try and make a joke of it,” said her brother 
contemptuously. “You won’t succeed in making mischief between 
me and Gertrude, so you needn’t try. I shall simply go and ask 
her what you said to her.” 

Lady Fanny was rather frightened, but all the more determined 
to show fight. 

“You're making a perfect exhibition of yourself, Gervase,” she 
said coldly. ‘“Can’t you see what a flirt the girl is? Why, this 
is the fourth time already she has danced with that little man 
she threw you over for just now!” 

“Who is he ?” said Gervase. 

“How should I know?” returned Lady Fanny. “An old 
friend, I should hope, from the way they go on.” 

Mrs. Marsters passed and’ stopped to have a chat with Lady 
Fanny. 

“Do you think the band is playing fast enough?” she said 
with an amiable smile. “Young people like to dance so fast 
nowadays.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Marsters,” said Lady Fanny, seizing the occasion by 
the forelock without ceremony, as was her wont, “do tell me, 
who is the little dark man over there just going out of the 
room with my friend Miss Aylmer?” 

“Oh, my dear Lady Frances, ” said Mrs. Marsters, her innocent 
face lighting up with a gush of mysterious excitement, “ it is so 
interesting! I meant to tell you all about him. What do you 
think? He has come with Mrs. Wightman, you know, and Mrs. 
Wightman says he is engaged, or as good as engaged, to one of 
the young ladies of your party—to Miss Aylmer, in fact! Isn’t 
that exciting? Mrs. Wightman says he only came because he 
knew she was to be here. Wouldn’t it be a charming finale to 
my dance if an engagement was announced ?” 

She prattled on amiably. 

“There, Gervase!” said Lady Fanny when the hostess had 
passed. “You see now, I hope?” 
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“I don’t see at all,” he replied. “It’s nothing but old wives’ 
gossip. If she is engaged to that man, I’ll eat my hat.” 

Lady Fanny laughed, but his expression implied nothing but 
savage rage. 

“T’ll remember that,” she said, “and keep you to your word, 
too.” 

He turned away impatiently, and she sat down, still laughing, 
beside another lady. 

He waited near the door till the dance and the interval after 
it was over. As soon as the next dance had begun, and the 
people began to come into the dancing-room from the other 
rooms, he went in search of Gertrude. He was determined 
that no silly misunderstanding should come between them. He 
found her sitting on a sofa beside her partner. He went straight 
up to her, as if he had been walking up to a cannon’s mouth. 

“ Will you dance this with me?” 

It was a critical moment. Gertrude had just perceived that 
George Allison meant to propose to her. He, on his side, was 
screwing himself up to the point. Gervase broke in upon them, 
angry, jealous, and in no mood for trifling. 

Gertrude looked from one to the other. Then she turned to 
Gervase and made a sign that she would go with him. 

George Allison made no objection. He regarded Gervase’s 
appearance as an unavoidable interruption, but it gave him a 
little more time to think over what he should say. He watched 
her retreating figure unsuspectingly ; he hardly noticed her 
partner. 

“Number 16 is ours again,” he said as he passed her in the 
crowded doorway, and he gave her a little nod and smile of 
mutual understanding, which enraged Gervase. The engage- 
ments of a ball-room were as sacred to Mr. Allison as any others, 
and he would no more have thought of cutting a dance than he 
would have wantonly ignored a business appointment. 

Gervase and Gertrude danced in silence. Gervase was burst- 
ing with all he wanted to say, but he did not know where to 
begin. Gertrude was convinced that there was nothing to be 
said that had better not be left unsaid, and all she wanted was to 
enjoy the short time that she and Gervase might still spend 
together. George Allison and anything he might want to say 
might remain in the background for the present. 
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“ Are you tired?” he said abruptly as the dance came to an 
end. “Shall we sit down somewhere ?” 

She assented, and he led the way, through several rooms, to a 
large, dimly lit conservatory. There were two empty chairs 
which stood behind a screen of palms and ferns. There was no 
one there, and nothing was to be heard but a trickle of water 
from some unseen source. They sat down, but still they did not 
speak. Gertrude leant back and fanned herself. Gervase leant 
forward and studied the tips of his shoes, debating angrily with 
himself as to what he should say. 

Gertrude broke the silence first. 

“Have you been enjoying the ball?” she said, for want of 
something better to say. 

“ No,” he said curtly ; “have you?” 

“Oh, yes, pretty well,” she replied indifferently. 

She could not tell him how her soul had loathed the whole 
affair from the moment she set foot in the room. 

“I should think I have danced with the stupidest, most 
uninteresting set of women in the room,” he said angrily, “ so 
how could I be expected to enjoy myself?” 

She laughed nervously. 

“T saw you dancing with the Duchess once, and with Agnes. 
Do you call them stupid and uninteresting ?” 

“ Of course I do, when I wanted to dance with you all the time.” 

“You didn’t ask me,” she said, examining her fan with 
an affectation of carelessness. 

“And when I did you wouldn’t look at me. What was the 
reason of that ?” 

“I was engaged to some one else, as I told you.” 

“And you couldn’t possibly have thrown him over to dance 
with me! That would have been a shocking breach of etiquette. 
Oh, yes, I see!” 

Gertrude answered bravely: “I should like to have danced 
with you, but it was not in my power.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said remorsefully; “I am a brute! 
But you must make allowances for me. I had been raging to 
dance with you all night, and you must admit it was rough on 
me to be rebuffed in that way.” 

She was silent. 

“You will admit that you were hard on me, won't you, 
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Gertrude?” he said softly, adding the Christian name after 
a slight pause. 

“TI couldn’t help it.” 

There was a silence again that seemed to them both an 
eternity. They heard the music of the next dance beginning in 
the distance. 

“Do you want to go back ?” said Gervase. 

Gertrude looked up and met his eyes. She could not help 
smiling, for she read there so plainly that he dreaded jealously 
an affirmative reply, and would be immensely relieved if she 
said “ No.” 

She said “ No.” 

His face cleared ; he settled down comfortably in his chair and 
said contentedly: “Then we won’t move till we feel inclined. 
You shan’t go back for Number 16 unless I give you leave.” 

“Oh, I must,” said Gertrude, though at that moment she 
would have sacrificed everything in the world to stay alone with 
him for an indefinite period in the cool conservatory, with 
the sound of the music in the distance. 

“Must!” said Gervase, his jealousy aflame in a moment. 
“Why must? You've danced with that little fellow four times 
_ already, I am told.” 

Gertrude flushed angrily. 

“Who told you so?” she asked. 

“TI don’t know,” he replied, veiling his rising anger under 
a careless manner. “Who is he?” 

“A friend of mine,” replied Gertrude stiffly. 

“ Ah, so I was told. More than a friend, perhaps?” 

“What do you mean?” said Gertrude, rising from her chair 
with a dignity too great to be natural and moving restlessly 
towards a big fern, whose fronds she fingered nervously. 

He rose too. 

“What I say,” he said angrily. ‘Who is the man, Gertrude? 
You seem to take a great interest in him.” 

“So do you, for that matter. What right have you to speak 
to me like this ?” 

She moved towards the door. 

“T beg your pardon. I am always putting my foot in it. But 
why shouldn’t you tell me frankly who this man is and what he 
is to you?” 
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Gertrude moved on proudly, with her nose in the air. 

“TI think we had better go back to the ball-room,” she said. 
“We shall quarrel if we stay here any longer.” 

They were in the outer drawing-room, and could see the hall 
and corridor full of people. A fresh waltz had just struck up, 
and the people had all gone back to the dancing-room, except 
one couple, who stopped their whispering to watch curiously as 
Gervase and Gertrude came into the room. 

“Just tell me this,” said Gervase, in a voice of concentrated 
fury: “are you engaged to be married to him?” 

The colour faded from Gertrude’s face, leaving only her eyes 
blazing like two dark jewels. 

“ What is that to you?” she said. 

At that moment Bertie Herries appeared at the opposite 
doorway. 

“Oh, Miss Aylmer, there you are!” he shouted in loud, cheer- 
ful tones. “I have been hunting for you all over the shop. This 
is our dance. Such a ripping polka!” 

He danced up to her in time to the music, and offered his arm 
with a burlesqued bow. Gertrude burst into fits of laughter as 
she took his arm and hurried off. 

Gervase went to the smoking-room and sat and smoked and 
swore to himself for half an hour. 

He had offended Miss Aylmer without ever finding out if she 
were engaged or not. The whole evening had been wasted. It 
had ended miserably, instead of in a glow of happiness, as he 
had confidently anticipated. He bitterly regretted his jealous 
and foolish exhibition of temper; he resolved to go back and 
to see if any efforts would avail to arrive at a more satisfactory 
state of affairs. 

The ball-room was beginning to look empty. Most of the 
older people had left, but there was still a number of indefatigable 
couples whirling over the floor, while the music was playing fast 
and furiously, as if winding itself up to the finale. 

Gervase stood looking round the room. He could not 
see Gertrude’s black dress anywhere. Lady Belton tapped 
him on the arm. She was sitting, erect as ever, on the same 
bench. Her keen eyes had lost none of their cunning. Lord 
Belton sat beside her, his attitude indicative of an overpower- 
ing desire to sleep, but Agnes was still dancing, and the devoted 
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parents were evidently determined to stick to their post till the 
last. 

“ Are you looking for Fanny ?” said Lady Belton to Gervase. 
“She went away a quarter of an hour ago. She said she was 
tired, and asked Miss Aylmer to go with her. So Belton saw 
them into their carriage. What did you say ?” 

“Oh, nothing,” said Gervase as he turned abruptly and went 
out of the room. 

Lady Belton stared after him, with her wonted expression of 
countenance, eyebrows raised, upper lip pressed over the falling 
under-one. 

“There is something very much the matter with Gervase to- 
night,” she said solemnly. “This is the second time to-night 
he has rushed away abruptly in the middle of a conversation. 
And he has only danced once with Agnes all night!” 

Lord Belton tried to appear interested, but Morpheus had him 
in a deadly embrace. 

Gervase did not appear again in the ball-room ; he waited im- 
patiently till the Miss Alstons and the young men of the party 
had danced the very last extra, and were ready to pack them- 
selves, flushed and exhausted, but still excited, into the omnibus 
to go home. 

At first they talked incessantly, but gradually silence fell 
over them, and every head was seen to nod. Gervase sat by the 
open window, gradually regaining his normal condition of mind. 
His heated brain had begun to cool, and it was borne in upon 
him, with the dawning light of day in the cool, quivering east, 
that he had been making a fool of himself. His imagination 
had led him astray; the events of the past week had been a 
feverish dream ; he had never really been in love with Gertrude. 

The reaction after his fever of excitement had set in, and as 
he looked back dispassionately on his own conduct he saw that 
it had been more heated than occasion warranted. 

Yet a stab of pain disturbed his complacency unpleasantly 
when he thought of Gertrude, with her pale face and wistful eyes. 
But sleep gradually crept over him and lulled his excited brain. 
There was still to-morrow, when he would see her once again 
and say at least good-bye. 

A little scene in the gentlemen’s cloak-room rose dimly before 
his sleepy mind. A man, very pale and nervous, was putting on 
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his coat and arranging a muffler round his neck with shaking 
fingers. Gervase noticed him idly, and saw him join a party of 
ladies and gentlemen in the hall and get into a carriage with 
them and drive away. 

Gervase himself was standing in the doorway, in a raw state of 
mind, just after he had found that Gertrude was gone. He 
hardly noticed the man in his own preoccupation, but now, as 
he thought it over, it dawned upon him that it was the little dark 
man Gertrude had danced with so often. 

“By Jove!” he said to himself as his head nodded against the 
side of the omnibus. “I believe she had just refused him.” 

Here was another complication, but the last idea was too 
much for him. His bewildered and bamboozled brain refused to 
work, and he fell asleep. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


GERVASE was awakened next morning by the sound of carriage 
wheels driving past his bedroom window. 
He got up at once, for he suspected that Gertrude would leave 


by a morning train, and he was particularly anxious to have an 
interview with her before she left. As he dressed, he tried to 
make up his mind what he should say; but, for a man generally 
credited with shrewd judgment and a strong will, he found him- 
self in a harassing state of uncertainty. The clearest idea in his 
head was, that he would and should not lose sight of her 
altogether. He must know for certain when he would see her 
again, though he foresaw that there would be difficulties in the 
' way of meeting, unless she invited him to visit her at her own 
house. He knew he could expect no help from his own people. 

When he reached the dining-room, there were still several 
vacant places at the long breakfast-table. Lady Fanny’s place 
at the head of the table was still vacant, and at the first glance 
Gervase saw that Gertrude had not yet appeared. 

He seated himself beside his brother-in-law, who had finished 
his own breakfast, and was pouring out coffee for his guests. 

“Well, and how did you all enjoy yourselves?” he inquired 
genially. “This is the time when I feel superior, and I am 
thankful I stopped at home. Here am I, hearty and fresh, and 
ready for anything, while you are all fit for nothing, eh?” 
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“Oh, no, Mr. Adare,” said Miss Alston, whose appetite had 
certainly not been impaired by the dissipation of the previous - 
night. “We are all as fit as possible, I’m sure, and ready for 
another ball to-night.” 

“Miss Aylmer looked awfully tired last night, I thought,” said 
young Mr. Davies. “She was as white as a sheet near the end. I 
suppose that was why she left so early.” 

“TI thought that Miss Hartly was the belle of the ball,” said 
Bertie Herries, busy with a plateful of devilled turkey. “She 
looked stunning.” 

“Not a patch on Carrie Foster, to my mind,” said another 
young man. “Of course, excepting our own party”—he bowed 
to Miss Alston—“I should give the palm to her far and away.” 

“Not bad,” said Bertie condescendingly, “ but I didn’t care fer 
her dress, too many gewgaws, and bugles, and things.” 

“Who was the little round person in peacock-blue that danced 
like a pea on a hot shovel ?” said some one. 

“And who was the lady with ropes of pearls all over her?” 
inquired another. 

“ Did you see that awful bounder trying to do the Highland 
Schottische? I never saw such a chap. He ought to have been 
kicked out of the room.” 

Cackle, cackle, went all the tongues. 

“Who went by the nine o’clock train?” asked some one 
presently, and Gervase listened idly for the answer. 

“ Miss Aylmer and Gresham,” replied a voice. “I was the only 
one down to see them off, except Miles.” 

“Qh, I say, Herfies, that’s a good’un. Why, I met you coming 
out of the bath-room half an hour afterwards,” 

“T was looking out of the bath-room window, don’t you see, my 
dear fellow,” replied Bertie coolly. “I distinctly saw the top of 
Miss Aylmer’s hat and waved my sponge-bag in farewell, though 
I don’t know if she saw me.” 

“Why did Miss Aylmer go by that early train?” asked 
Gervase, in a constrained voice, of his brother-in-law, while the 
babble continued. 

“I don’t know,” said Mr. Adare, with a troubled look at his 
brother-in-law. “She arranged it with Fanny last night. It 
seems the next train would have landed her at home rather 
late.” 
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Gervase said no more. He felt sure that his sister had pur- 
. posely sent her off by the early train, and he meditated vengeance. 

“T am sorry, Gervase,” said Mr. Adare later in the day, when 
the guests had all gone, departing at different times in somewhat 
dejected moods, “that you were not down in time to see Miss 
Aylmer again, but I think it was just as well, old chap. After 
all, there was nothing to be said. It was much better to part 
good friends, and nothing more. Besides, you may meet her 
again soon.” 

“Thank you, Miles,” said Gervase, “but I don’t want to talk 
about it.” 

He was very silent and gruff all day, and spent a long time 
alone at the writing-table in the library, with his head on his 
hands, trying to write a letter. 

He covered many sheets with attempts, but none satisfied him. 
He tore them all up finally and burnt them, and this was the note 
which he at last consigned to the post-bag : 


“ Blackwaters, N.B., 
“ January 27th. 
“My DEAR MIss AYLMER, 

“TI was exceedingly sorry to find that you had gone by the 
early train before I came down this morning, because I wanted 
to apologize for my unpardonable rudeness to you at the ball. 
I repented my words the moment they were off my tongue, and 
I returned to the ball-room to beg you to forgive and forget, only 
to find that you had gone. I can never forgive myself for my 
brutal rudeness. I think I must have been mad at the time. 
I can hardly expect you to forgive me, or to echo my very 
sincere hope that we shall shortly meet again, so that I may 
have an opportunity of apologizing in person, but such is my 
very sincere hope. Pray let me have one line to tell me that you 
do not hate me for ever, and I hold out some hope of our 
meeting again soon. I shall be here for the next few days, and 
probably until my leave is up next month, if this thaw continues, 
and hunting begins. 

“Believe me, with kindest regards, and hoping to hear 
from you by return of post, 

“Yours most sincerely, 
“ GERVASE DELVIN.” 
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By return of post came the answer: 


“Upperton, 
“January 28th. 
“My DEAR Mr. DELVIN, 

“ Thank you very much for your letter. Of course I for- 
give you; and I hope, too, very much indeed, that we may meet 
again. I don’t know when and where it is to be, but unexpected 
things do occasionally happen. I shall always look upon my 
visit to Blackwaters as a most pleasant experience. 

“ Believe me, 
“Yours very sincerely, 
“GERTRUDE AYLMER. 


“P.S.—I am not engaged to Mr. George Allison.” 


“When you've quite done smiling over that letter, like a 
Cheshire cat, Gervase,” said Lady Fanny rather sharply—for she 
had recognized the handwriting on the envelope—“hadn’t you 
better open your other letter? It’s from Agnes, and I expect 
there is a message for me in it.” 

“Control yourself, my dear Fan,” he said, still smiling. “Your 


curiosity is unseemly.” 
He opened the other letter in a leisurely manner, read its 
contents, and tossed it over to his sister : 


“ Belton Castle, Belton, N.B., 
“ January 28th. 
“My DEAR GERVASE, 

“Mother has asked me to write and say that we hope 
very much you will come here for a few days before your leave 
is over. If the thaw continues papa will be delighted to mount 
you. ‘Roger’ is eating his head off, and will be much the better 
of exercise. The meet is here next week, but we shall be glad 
to see you any time that is most convenient, only please let us 
know at once what day you will come, as you know papa likes 
to make arrangements in plenty of time. 

“Your affectionate cousin, 
“AGNES BELTON.” 


“ Shall you go?” asked Lady Fanny. 
“Oh, yes,” said Gervase, still smiling in a manner which really 
justified Lady Fanny’s remark about the Cheshire cat, “ I'll go.” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


“WELL, of course, my dear, if that is your real feeling about the 
matter, there is no more to be said,” said Colonel Aylmer rather 
fretfully. “But I confess I am very much disappointed. It 
would be a most advantageous marriage for you. He is a 
thoroughly good, honest, gentlemanly fellow, and could make 
you very comfortable. Black tells me he has at least £1,500 a 
year, and will have more when his mother dies, and the business 
is steadily increasing.” 

“I know; I know all that,” said Gertrude. 

“But far be it from me to press you, my dear,” he said with a 
sigh. “ Your happiness is my first consideration, and also that of 
your stepmother—be sure of that,—though she may not be able 
to conceal her disappointment. We had thought it would be 
such a happy thing for you, and quite providential, as you have 
so few opportunities of meeting young men, that is to say, getting 
acquainted with them. For instance, I daresay you met some 
nice young fellow at Blackwaters, but the probabilities are that 
you will have no further opportunity of continuing the acquainte 
ance. Do you see what I mean?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Well, well, my dear, I won’t ask you any more. We must all 
have our little follies. We fancy our hearts are broken, but we 
get over it ; we get over it. It is not thesort of thing that should 
be allowed to stand in the way of a really solid prospect of welfare 
—no, no,—but I quite understand that you feel sore just at first. 
Poor child! poor child !” . 

He patted her head affectionately as she sat by the window, 
looking with blank eyes over the boundary wall of their own little 
garden across a large market-garden beyond. 

“But, you know, dear,” he said, moving restlessly about the 
room, “you must not allow a little thing of that sort, great as it 
may seem to you, to spoil your real prospects. On the one hand 
there is a feeling of the heart, a flirtation with some good-looking 
young fellow, who has captivated your imagination, but who is 
probably—I am only guessing—not in a position to offer you 
marriage, while on the other hand is a good, honest man, who 
would make you the best of husbands, and can offer you a com- 
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fortable, almost affluent, home. Sentiment is all very well, my: } 


dear ; it’s a very good thing in its way ; but it must not beallowed: 
to stand in the way of more substantial things. You are a 
sensible girl, and you know how hard it is to make ends meet, with 
our large family. However, I say nothing about that, nothing. 


I would not press you for the world. You must be guided by 


your own inclinations, though, really, I am at a loss to see what 


fault you can find with the man. He is not particularly good" , 


looking, perhaps, but you have more sense than to let such an 
insignificant consideration as that influence your decision.” 

Gertrude listened wearily. 

“T have thought about all that, father dear,” she said, “but I 
cannot, no, I cannot, marry George Allison just now.” She buried 
her face in her hands. “ Perhaps, if he asks me again in a year 
or two, I might.” 

Colonel Aylmer’s troubled countenance brightened. 

“ That’s my own dear girl,” he said lovingly. “We will 
tell him to wait a little, and perhaps you will listen to him 
next time. Yes, yes, we will tell the poor fellow he may 
still hope. There, there, dear,” as Gertrude suddenly hid her face 


again, with heavy, long-drawn sobs, “don’t cry. You are over- 
excited and tired after all your gaieties. Better go and lie down 
on your bed, and I'll tell your mother to bring you a cup of tea.” ° 


CONCLUSION. 
For the end of the story those interested may look in the 
columns of the newspapers where approaching marriages are 
announced. 
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